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Preface 


Published on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the signature of the 
statutes whereby the International Bureau of Education became the first inter- 
governmental organization in the field of education, this book contains contri- 
butions by a number of educators, evoking the different stages in the evolution 
of the IBE’s work and situating them in relation to educational development, to 
which the institution has always been devoted. 
_ While the diversity of approaches contributes to the richness of the book, 
it necessarily entails some overlapping of content. The authors are responsible 
for the choice and the presentation of the facts contained in this book, and for 
the opinions expressed therein, which are not necessarily those of Unesco and 
do not engage the responsibility of the Organization. Similarly, the designations 
employed and the presentation of material throughout the publication do not 
imply the expression of any opinion whatsoever on the part of Unesco con- 
cerning the legal status of any country or territory or of its authorities, or 
concerning the delimitations of any country or territory. | 

The first chapter opens on a panorama of education in the twentieth century, 
drawn by Bogdan Suchodolski, Professor in the University of Warsaw. Against 
this background is then seen Professor Samuel Rollers contribution on the 
part played by Geneva in launching the IBE. Erstwhile Director of the Institut 
romand de recherches et de documentation pédagogiques in Neuchâtel, Samuel 
Roller was formally a co-director of the Institute of Sciences of Education 
in Geneva, which had founded the IBE in 1925. | 

At the centre of the book, some chapters by Mr. Rodney Stock, an official 
of the Bureau since Pedro Rossellé’s time, trace the progress of the IBE through 
various stages of its history from its inception to the present day. However, the 
critical years from the end of the Second World War to the integration of the 
IBE with Unesco are examined by Professor Guy Avanzini, Director of the 
Experimental Educational Laboratory in the University of Lyons II. This period 
leads up to one of crisis not only in university circles but also within the IBE 
itself. At this point it is Professor Eugen Egger, Director of the Swiss Edu- 
cational Information Centre in Geneva who contributes his first-hand know- 
ledge gained as Chairman of the meetings of the IBE Council which led to the 


integration of the IBE with Unesco. 


Preface 


To take a useful look at the past needs one eye on the future. The IBE there- 
fore asked the Faculty of Psychology and Education of Geneva University — 
which was natural since the Faculty, like the IBE, originated in the Geneva 
Institute of Sciences of Education — to organize, in the autumn of 1978, a 
round table in the course of which, without claiming to offer a comprehensive 
view of the prospects of education, a few invited personalities expounded some 
problems which education may be expected to face in the years to come. These 
problems, involving poverty, the environment, violence, the fringe society, and 
the condition of women, were then the subject of a public discussion. From this 
discussion, Mrs. Rosiska Darcy de Oliveira, a teacher in the Geneva Faculty of 
Psychology and Education, has drawn the chapter with which the book closes 
and which provides a glimpse of the prospects of education in the future. 
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Foreword 


Pedro Rosselló, in his thesis on The forerunners of the International Bureau of 
Education, published in 1943, recognizes that ‘some people will be surprised 
not to find here the names of those who — like Claparède, Ferrière and others — 
were the creators of the International Bureau of Education in Geneva. Their 
Place will be in the volume which will have to be devoted to the creation of 
this Bureau’, 

However, time passes quickly and, in February 1958, Adolphe Ferriére, 
then aged 78, sent Rosselló the minutes of the first meetings of the IBE to- 
gether with a note: ‘Here are those old books of notes (...) There are discussions 
dating back to the origins of the IBE (...) ah if only that could help you make 
up your mind to write and publish the book about the origins of the IBE before 
my death! It’s rather my child ...’. 

Eleven years later, another collaborator o: 


Dottrens, was to write! : ‘Over the years, in 
our way, both at the Institute and at the Bureau we have often envisaged, with 
Rosselló, writing the little story of these two institutions, the edifying story 
of our difficulties, our projects, our successes and our failures, our joys and our 
sorrows, 
We did not do it and Pedro Rossellé is no longer with us. While our views, 
Over the last few years, have differed with regard to the structure and future of 
the International Bureau of Education, the positions we have taken up have 
not affected our friendship.’ 
Whatever judgement time may 


f the early days of the IBE, Robert 
the face of the obstacles met along 


since have passed on the positions taken up, 


Rossellé, when he received the above-mentioned letter from Ferriére, was pre- 
Paring a study on ‘Comparative education in the service of planning? to be 
Presented at an inter-American course on general educational planning, organ- 
ized in Washington in May 1958 under the auspices of the Organization of 
American States and Unesco. In this study he describes, in particular, with 
reference to the importance he attributes to educational trends, how his mind, 
l. Dottrens, R. “Pedro Rosselló, ame et cheville ouvrière du Bureau international d’édu- 


j cation, 1897-1969”. Unpublished. È 
+ Cahiers de pédagogie expérimentale et de psychologie de Tenfant, no. 17. Publié sous 
la direction de l’Institut des sciences de l'éducation de l’Université de Genève, chez 


Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchâtel et Paris, p. 4. 


Foreword 


‘escaping from the framework of descriptive comparative education which is that 
of the Yearbook ... gradually entered the field of explanatory comparative 
education, seeking the cause of the facts in question and their subsequent 
extensions’. 

Such an approach, it seems, would have taken him far beyond ‘the little 
story’ of the IBE, however edifying. Would he not rather have sought to situate 
the landmarks of the history of the institution in relation to trends in edu- 
cational thinking? Only in this way could this history become the sequel to that 
of the ‘Forerunners’ and it is in this way, therefore, that we approach it now. 


R.S. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Education since the beginning 
of the century 


1. Landmarks 
by Bogdan Suchodolski 


Landmarks 


NEW EDUCATION AND THE EARLY YEARS OF THE CENTURY 


Ellen Key’s remarkable book entitled The century of the child appeared in 1900, 
heralding in the twentieth century with a manifesto of children’s rights. Whereas 
today, wiser and more mature, having perhaps even learned from historical 
events, and sadder too, we are content to declare ‘the year of the child’, Ellen 
Key proclaimed the boundless hope that the new century would bring back to 
children the beauty of the world that the education dispensed hitherto had 
destroyed and, at the same time, that it would open up new prospects of evolu- 
tion for all mankind. 

Ellen Key was not alone in this hope, nor in voicing this criticism. Indeed, 
over the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the principles of traditional edu- 
cation were going through a process of revision and, at the same time, those of 
‘the New Education’ were being formulated. Traditional school education was 
based, as often as not, on the principles laid down by J.F. Herbart (1776-1841) 
and by his successors T. Ziller (1817-1882) and W. Rein (1847-1929). This 
type of school was intellectual and authoritarian in character; its aim was to 
train all pupils in accordance with the same rationally justified model; they 
were merely subjects involved in educational activities, and the knowledge 
that it was their duty to acquire had no bearing on their experiences in their 
own environment. The class was not a social context for early experiences, 


but a place for abstract teaching controlled and evaluated by the teacher, who 


was himself the objective representative of the system of knowledge. This edu- 
cational process had to take place ina uniform way, following a pre-determined 
he theory of ‘formal degrees’; teaching organized in 


order in accordance with t x ; 
this way created in the school an atmosphere of austerity and obedience in 
d the essential factors. 


which subordination and discipline constitute e 
In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, this kind of education began to 


draw criticism from various sides. Above all, the psychologists began to focus 
their attention on specific traits of the child’s psyche which called for special 
treatment. Books such as La psychologie de l'enfant (1878) by B. Perez, and 
W.T. Preyers The mind of the child (published in German in 1882) aroused 
interest and encouraged critical reflexion on the traditional principles of edu- 
cation. Alfred Binet took a decisive step in this direction when in 1802 he set 
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Landmarks 


So the gap between psychology and education was bridged. The conceptions 
of man and his development drawn from psychological sources became the 
foundations of education. At the same time, however, in the field of education 
itself, the new theories were being opposed to Herbart’s principles. The man 
behind this critical turn of events was John Dewey (1859-1952). Involved 
with American pragmatism, but also with Hegel’s philosophy, intellectually 
sensitive to men’s social contacts and to the role of communication, recog- 
nizing the particular importance of purpose-oriented activity, Dewey created 
a coherent and consistent system of education. He expounded his principles 
in a little book published in 1897, My pedagogical creed, which became a 
manifesto for the New Education. He developed the ideas set out in this book 
in a number of later studies, in particular The school and society (1899), The 
school of the child (1906) with a preface by Claparéde, and above all in his 
fundamental studies, How we think (1910), and Democracy and education 
(1916). Several of Dewey’s well-known works appeared in the course of the 
years that followed, after the First and Second World Wars, but his importance 
for the New Education movement throughout the world is inherent in this 
first period of activity. 


It was at this time that Dewey not only established the theoretical bases of 


the New Education, but also at the same time showed the possibilities of putting 
it into practice. In 1896, at the University of Chicago, he set up an experi- 
mental school where traditional teaching was replaced by a process of pupils 
progression in knowledge of the environment and acquisition of culture through 


individual and social activity. ; 

Dewey’s experimental school was no exception. In the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century many heterogenous schools came into being. The rural 
boarding school founded in 1889 by Cecil Reddie at Abbotsholme, in England, 
was one of these, since it aimed at the free all-round development of every 
individual pupil through common intellectual, artistic and physical activity. 
Schools of this type were founed in Germany by Hermann Leitz, at Isenberg 
(1898) and at Bieberstein (1904) as well as elsewhere. “The idea of humanity 
and of humanitarianism is above the ethinic, national and denominational 
ideal, to which we must never be resigned.’ This was how Leitz stated the main 


educational aims of his schools. 


From 1906 onwards, the activity of Paul Geheeb and Gustave Wyneken in 


the schools at Wilkerdorf and Odenwald known as ‘free school communities’ 
(freie Schulgemeinde), produced a more radical programme. These were demo- 
cratically run communities of pupils and teachers carrying out autonomous 
intellectual work, but linked to the social experiences of youth. The notable 
characteristic of Wyneken’s activity was the way in which it opposed young 
people’s culture (Jugendkultur) to that of adults, and encouraged young people 
to seek their own way in life and in evolution. This was a feature of the organ- 
ization of ‘migrating birds’ (Wandervogel), which constituted the first protest 
by European youth against the bourgeois culture and militarist State, heralding 
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the unrest of the sixties. In 1913, at Hohen Meissner, on the occasion of the 
great assembly of these young people, Wyneken observed, ‘free German youth 
sincerely and genuinely wishes to build its life through its own self-determin- 
ation and on the basis of its own responsibility. In all circumstances, young 
people act in solidarity for this internal freedom’. 

These ambitions were not shared by the French experimental schools, though 
they, too, tried to replace traditional, intellectual teaching with individualized 
and socialized teaching motivated by concern for the all-round development of 
the personality. 

As far back as 1899, Edmond Demolins, influenced by Reddie’s educational 
activities, had founded in France the famous Ecole des Roches where pupils 
were given freedom in order to carry out important tasks and where the edu- 
cational process, freed from the constraints of traditional classroom lessons, 
ng people’s activity, with travel in the coun- 
try, with participation in cultural life, and with contacts with famous people 
It was, in the fullest sense of the term, an 


which especially opened up new educational horizons, 
A very characteristic movement in the field of aesthetic education corres- 


8) and Die Seele und das Kunstwerk (1 902) 
is way — Lichtwark was a forerunner of the 
as a result of the action of Herbert 


i ) e of an aesthetic nature and was designed to 
develop an Open’ personality, affectively rich, and active. Contrary to tradition, 
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this education was supposed to lay the main stress on the creation of moti- 
vations and of possibilities for actualization, on strengthening the spiritual 
being, and not on knowledge transmitted didactically, static knowledge. It 
was also to give guidance towards an understanding and acceptance of values 
rather than the accumulation of knowledge about facts and rights. Lichtwark’s 
action was complemented an confirmed by the major congresses on education 
for art and by art (Kunsterziehungstage) held in Dresden (1901), in Weimar 
(1903) and Hamburg (1905). Ernest Weber, analysing the aesthetic approach 
as a basis for education in his famous book Aesthetik als pädagogische Grund- 
wissenschaft (1907) expounded the far-reaching consequences of an education 
of this kind. The fact that Auguste Langbehn’s work, Rembrandt als Erzieher, 
published anonymously in 1899, ran into forty-six editions in fifteen years 
bears ample witness to the social impact of the programme of education through 
art. 

This educational movement in the defence of education through art had 
many and varied links with ancient and modern philosophy, whereby it broaden- 
ed its sphere of activity. There were frequent references to Nietzsche and his 
criticism of traditional education, and to John Ruskin, whose works were being 
translated at that time. Bergson’s philosophy and his conception of spiritual 
life, intuition and creative evolution were becoming important. Many educators 
such as Fritz Gansberg, Henri Scharrelmann and Hugo Gaudig were attempting, 
in that first decade of the twentieth century, to conceive education as an art 
and to define it in intuitive categories, postulating that the essential task was 
to cultivate the child’s spontaneous, creative forces. Ea ; 

It is significant that, at the time of this irrational and personalistic education, 
a totally different kind of education, developed by Maria Montessori and ex- 
pounded in her fundamental book // metodo della pedagogia scientifico aplicato 
all'educazione infantile (1909), put into practice in the Children’s House (Casa 
dei bambini) which she had founded in 1907, should have proved convergent. 
It is true that the educational methods underlying the Montessori system are 
based on precise physiological measurements of the child’s activity and are not 
an expression of an intuitive contact with him; but the educational Sa were 
the same: to develop his creative forces, T encourage him and to awaken in 
him a sense amunity and spiritual well- eing. i 

In its e the bes methods of developing the pesat ae edu- 
cational movement, rejecting traditional conceptions, turned towards t pin 
bilities of exploiting work and culture in the framework of ape f ing 
a stand against the intellectual, abstract school, it discovered be erana Si 
value of work, particularly of manual work. In connexion va mT 
Scandinavian experiments which had been carried out in the secon : o a 
nineteenth century, an analysis was made of the manifold sense 0 ae 
work — which was also so highly esteemed by Dewey — in the mh 3e i 
ren’s and young people’s intellectual and moral development. In i irst ae ; 
of the twentieth century, Georg Kerschensteiner conceived the theory and de 
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veloped the practice of this type of education. His book, Begriff der Arbeits- 
schule (1911), became the manifesto of this trend of thinking which promised 
full development of the personality through work. However, when, in accor- 
dance with Kerschensteiner’s conception, the school of work had to adjust to 
current socio-economic conditions, the Swiss educator Robert Seidel saw in this 
school the way towards a new society based on the principles of social demo- 
cracy. He expounded this vision of the future in many works, among them 
Die Schule der Zukunft — eine Arbeitsschule (1909). 

In its early stages, education through culture also went back to earlier 
sources. Wilhelm von Humboldt, in his educational theory on the links between 
culture and the philosophy of Wilhelm Dilthey, analysed the structure of the 
humanist world and defined the foundations and process of ‘understanding’ as 
a basic factor in the development of the personality. Edouard Spranger was the 
educator who made these writers’ works a living source for the contemporary 
world. His great study, Wilhelm von Humboldt un die Humanitätsidee ( 1909), 
as well as other studies, in particular ‘Lebensformen’ (1914/15), began a trend 
which reached its height between the two wars, but of which the early days 
herald the movement for educational reform which developed before the First 
World War. 

As is clear from this general trait, this movement assumed a wealth of forms, 
but was also aware of its basic homogeneity. It was manifest mainly in its 
attack on the same adversary, the traditional, intellectual, authoritarian school. 
There was greater divergence in the positive conceptions. But in this field, there 


was general harmony regarding the essential principles and goals. This is why 
union was possible in respect of the or, 

mained, however, 
founded in 1899 
tirelessly to prom 


ganization of this movement, which re- 
free and flexible. The International Bureau of New Schools, 
by Adolphe Ferriére, had this character. Its founder worked 
ote the cause of New Education. He was the author of num- 
erous inspiring studies which appeared in the journal Pour l'Ere nouvelle, which 
was read in Europe and South America. Although the more important period 
of activity dates from a later time between the two wars and after the Second 


World War, he nonetheless rendered an enormous service for the organization 
and popularization of the movement as a whole. Its relative homogeneity ex- 
pressed the social situation of the time. 


Since the end of the Franco-Prussian war, Europe had been enjoying a long 
period of peace and rapidly increasing prosperity among the wealthier classes. 


The United States of America was entering on a phase of free development of 
the capitalist economy, for which limitless possibilities were opening up. These 
early years of the century were a time of peace, prosperity, comfort and pleasure, 
the fruit of wealth and technical knowledge, but still kept within reasonable 


limits, destroying neither the environment nor mankind. It seemed possible to 
live in freedom and security; to think of one’s self and one’s own happiness: 
that the world belong to all and that the future was still brighter. In these 
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circumstances, why should education remain austere and authoritarian, ab- 
stract and detached from life? Was it not perfectly obvious that freedom and 
happiness should appear in children’s rooms and in the schools? All the more 
so because Freud and Adler — this time in agreement — were convincing people 
that a happy childhood is the essential condition for a harmonious and socialized 
adult life. Were these early years not to herald the ‘century of the child’ as 
Ellen Key had imagined they would? And science seemed to foster these hopes. 

Spencer’s version of the theory of evolutionism, then Bergson’s, gave grounds 
for believing in the value of unchannelled evolution of the world, and not only 
of the vast world of nature but also of the whole of mankind, as well as of every 
individual, in whose biography historical evolution was ‘repeated’ in miniature 
form. Ethnology and psychology, hand in hand, were discovering the successive 
Phases of this development, demanding for each of them the respect of the edu- 
cators. Nothing was to be hastened in the evolution of the child, there was no 
room for the illusion that children were to be led towards something. Education 
had no other objective than to maintain the spontaneous forces of evolution, 
skilfully protecting each of its phases; and each of these was to retain its specific 
values, none of them being seen as preparing the way for the next one. The 
purpose of childhood was not to prepare for adolescence, nor was the latter 
to be conditioned with a view to the ensuing years of maturity; similarly, ma- 
turity was not to be a way towards old age, nor old age, as was formerly be- 
lieved, a way leading to life after death. On the contrary, far from being a 
Mere progression towards subsequent stages, the stages of life were seen as 
always retaining their specific values. Indeed, the best preparation for later 
Periods in life was to live each stage as fully as possible, as if nothing were to 
happen afterwards, From this point of view, education was not expected to 
be a ‘preparation for life’, but life itself, expressed in its ever-current values. 
And during each phase of evolution, the task of the educator was to integrate 
the wealth of its specific potentialities. By acting in this way, both through 
direct action and by creating favourable, stimulating conditions, the educator 
Was to contribute to his pupils’ progression towards a free and happy adult- 
hood, active and co-operating, kind and loyal, open to the world and to man- 
kind, rich in affectivity and intelligence, able to live in peace and democracy. 


EDUCATION UNDER VERDUN AGAINST THE FREE STATE 


ation realized that profound contradictions 


Were undermini hese early years and that life, full of present joys and con- 
fidence in ie we ee lived on a volcano. The years 1914-1918 were 
to reveal the full horror of war set off by States’ imperialist interests and all the 
Strife of the social revolution, casting aside the bourgeois society s mask of 
hypocrisy and building up other prospects for the future. 

The feverish preparations for war were accompanied by an unexpected 
Wave of enthusiasm; those who sought to save peace were accused of high 


Few people in the world of educ 
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treason; Jean Jaurés, who for years had been struggling for understanding 
among nations and for an education which would prepare young noe to 
build a society on social democracy, died at the hands of fanatics. The bullets 
which had killed the French socialist leader eventually struck the New Edu- 
cation programme. Its ideals had been brought to an end by politics. | r 

They were very soon being categorically denied by the everyday life o 
millions of people fighting on every front in Europe. In this context, all the 
values which had been appreciated in the New Education movement lost their 
meaning; everything that it had been sought to eliminate from civilization by 
means of education proved important and useful. The New Education was no 
preparation for ‘being a soldier’. Millions of young men put on uniform to 
perform their duty. The way to the barracks and to the front was easier from the 
old, austere, authoritarian school of discipline and duty than it was from the 
schools which had practised the New Education. 

The question seemed still more complicated, however, than the difficulties 
of adjustment to new conditions and goals. Even the people who appreciated 
pacifist ideals were unable to discern the value of the patriotic motives under- 
lying individuals’ respective activities. Independently of the aims which had 
sparked off this war, it became, through the experience of millions of people, a 
service for the homeland and the defence of its territory. The homeland de- 
manded courage and fortitude, endurance and heroism. The homeland deman- 
ded the defence of Verdun at any cost, the fortress protecting France from 
defeat. And, at the cost of their lives, millions of people showed that they could 
respond loyally to this call. 

Reflexion on this situation called for a critical scrutiny of educational prin- 
ciples. Who was right, in the ultimate analysis: those educators who prepared 
their pupils for civic duties in a concrete mode, to serve the homeland and to 
sacrifice their life for it if the situation so demanded, or those who respected 
the ‘world of the child’, appeasing combative and agressive instincts, organ- 
izing education for peace and ‘to measure’ for the individual, in the belief 
that he would find his place in the free and harmonious society of the future? 
This dichotomy was expressed in a still broader formula, namely, should the 
goal of education be to prepare for life in present society, thereby acquiring 
a character of adaptation and conformism, or should it be oriented towards 


an ideal society founded on non-conformist or even Utopian bases? This ques- 
tion was to haunt the educators of this difficul 


à t period increasingly, throughout 
the period between the wars and after the Seco 


nd World War. 
GENEVA AND THE EDUCATION OF HOPE 


The 1914-1918 war had 
It dealt a severe blow to 
success of civilization and 


yet another importance for educational problems. 
people’s sense of satisfaction, to their pride in the 
Progress, to their confidence in rational collective 
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activity, and their conviction with regard to the social values of culture. But 
the war was not only the defeat of a life of comfort and prosperity; it also 
put an end to confidence of any kind. In these conditions a pessimism emerged 
which called into question the greatness of man and the value of European 
civilization. The German writer Oswald Spengler’s famous work The decline 
of the West and the Polish sociologist Florian Znaniecki’s book The decline 
of European civilization, both published immediately after the war, are charac- 
teristic of this trend. They gave rise to many discussions, some people adopting 
even more radical positions of resignation and despair, while others convinced 
themselves that European civilization was worth defending after all and that 
there was a future in its values. 

Characteristically, these two positions had convergent consequences in the 
field of education, consolidating the principles of New Education. For the 
pessimists, it was almost obvious that adults, assuming responsibility for the 
war, had lost their authority in the eyes of the younger generation and were 
no longer morally entitled to educate children and young people. And all the 
hope of the adult world must concentrate on this younger generation which — 
perhaps — was going to build with its own means a new and better world. Hence 
the postulate of freedom with regard to education, this freedom which had 
long been highly appreciated by the theorists and practitioners of New Edu- 
cation. So it was that, aware of its own defeat, the adult world was compelled 
to abandon directive education and to confine its educational activities to pro- 
tecting emerging forces. So the belief was created that education should on no 
account ‘manipulate’ pupils’ personalities, and this belief, after the Second 
World War, was to become the subject of heated and important discussions. 

The optimists’ attitude had a more constructive impact on the post-war 
rebirth of the principles of New Education. Assuming responsibility for the 
catastrophe which had occurred, they sought, by ensuring that it would not 
happen again, ways of protecting the future. Large-scale actions were there- 
fore undertaken in an attempt to ensure international understanding and co- 
operation. In Geneva, the League of Nations was born. And it was understand- 
able that all the efforts directed towards making the world a better place to live 
in should be concentrated in this same city. Geneva well deserved this concen- 
tration in the period prior to the 1914-1918 war, when it was the real centre 
of educational innovation. The same team of eminent educators, led by 
Claparéde and Bovet, had remained there and, by continuing to seek solutions 
to the same problems, they contributed to the theory and practice of edu- 
cation with new findings which were likely to be useful in the changed circum- 


Stances of life. 
THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION AND THE NEW EDUCATION 


In the evolution of the New Education, the 1914-1918 war constituted an im- 
Portant break, but not only because of the programme in the defence of peace. 
3 FG. Hu 
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This war ended with the October Revolution in Russia and the birth of the 
world’s first socialist State. The importance of this for the future evolution 
of educational conceptions was enormous. The New Education was still oriented 
towards the coming of democracy. The idea of democracy, parallel to the idea 
of peace, was the main element in the New Education programme. It is true 
that, even between the two wars, critical and disturbing questions were being 
asked about what democracy was being referred to in this programme. For 
example, the social democrat R. Seidel criticized G. Kerschensteiner’s liberal 
bourgeois opinions; but only the October Revolution, more forcefully, corrob- 
orated these questions. 

The enthusiasm with which the principles of the New Education were wel- 
comed in revolutionary Russia — John Dewey’s visit to that country in 1928, 
for example, is proof of this — bore witness to a keen and profound interest 
in educational renovation; but the social context in which these interests took 
shape was an encouragement to outline a number of new tasks and prospects. 
The concepts of New Education were being formed in economically developed 
countries where illiteracy, as a mass phenomenon, had long since been elimin- 
ated, countries where the wealthier social strata could afford a costly, elitist 
system of pilot or experimental schools, countries where the liberal policy 
was an encouragement to include in the framework of education the individual- 
istic point of view expressed in concern for the individual’s evolution. Despite 
all the hopes linked with the social role of the individual, the New Education 
was in fact an individualistic conception for education — hence the prime im- 
portance of psychology for education — and, in the context of the time, an 
elitist conception of education. The number of ‘posts’ allocated to New Edu- 
cation was really limited; on the whole, the public education systems had not 
accepted the principles of this education although, in certain countries and only 
to a certain extent, they were influenced by it. 

In revolutionary Russia, the situation was reversed, Here was a great stride 
forward for the economic development of a primitive country, and a great 
stride towards the abolition of the reign of the bourgeois and landowning class. 
towards the liberation of the oppressed and equality of opportunity for all. It 
was therefore a question of public education for all — on an equal footing and 
above all for the millions of illiterates — towards universal culture. A new 
society was to be built on the ruins of the former regime and of the traditional 
morals of a society divided by class, and it was to be built from scratch, with 
no historical models. For this purpose the vast masses of workers and peasants 


were mobilized who were also to take arms to defend their victories over the 
counter-revolutionary forces, 
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school of Iasnaia Polana and, before the war, S.T. Szacki and K.N. Wentzel also 
followed this line of thought when they drew up the programme of the ‘liber- 
ation of the child’. 

The educators of the revolutionary years developed a theory and practice of 
education which was the opposite of those of the tsarist schools. As a result 
of the personal interest in education shown by Lenin, and above all by his 
wife Nadejda Krupskaya, they had a vast scope for their activity. S.T. Szacki 
who, even in 1911, had founded the ‘Life of courage’ educational centre, con- 
ceived a theory of education oriented towards developing the child’s creative 
forces by letting him act within and for the social environment, which needs 
to be changed in accordance with the educational ideals. Szacki materialized 
these ideas in the practice which Dewey so much admired. Nadejda Krupskaya 
posed the problem of education by and for work, stressing the importance 
of the collective in this education and its role in the individual’s autognosis. 
P.P. Blonski took a bold step in this direction by opposing Kerschensteiner and, 
‘in the light of H. Scharrelmann’s principles of creative education, established 
a large-scale programme of education through industrial work based on scien- 
tific and technical knowledge. This training was to be polytechnical in character 
as it incorporated practices from various branches of industry. Thus, the vision 
of the ‘decline of the school’ emerged in the socialist society whose life, in itself 
and by itself, was to include every educational value. These convictions were 
proclaimed notably by W.N. Szulgin. They were shared by many educators who 
believed that, in the socialist system, which materializes the daily and universal 
humanist ideals, the best form of education is children’s and young people’s 
direct participation in the life and work of adult society. This was the first 
Version of a society without schools, a concept which is so famous today as 
a result of the activity of Ivan Illich. 2 pares 5 : 

These conceptions, apparently fully incorporating the individual into society, 
had one point in common with the ideology of the New Education: in this social 
Context, they expressed the hope of an ever-increasing evolution of the per- 
sonality. Participation in work within the social environment was not to be an 
exploitation of the individual as a tool of social interests, but the factor of the 
individual’s evolution. It was indeed the certainty that the free evolution of the 
Personality takes place in any social activity which was characteristic for the 
Russian educators. From this point of view, work acquired value, not so much 
as a factor in production but rather as a factor in the training of the modern 
man. Thus social participation also took on an educational importance, and the 
contemporary theory of the ‘learning society’ found its first formulation. 

The conceptions of evolution of the personality through social participation 
had been strengthened and developed by the activity of two eminent educators 
of the time: A.W. Lunaczarski and A.S. Makarenko. The former developed the 
theory of education by and for culture, and especially of education through 
art seen as an expression of individual experience and, at the same time, as 
Creative mass participation. This conception was linked to the whole movement 
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of education through art which was developing in Europe before the war, but 
at the same time it was specific in that Lunaczarski saw art not only in the 
museums but above all in life itself, in the street almost, in solemn ceremonies 
but also in people’s daily needs. Makarenko, by accumulating experience ina 
totally different field, showed how it is possible, through the collective, to save 
individuals who are incarcerated or who are already at the prison gates and make 
them into personalities of value. Makarenko’s famous report on educational 
activities, and above all his Pedagogiéeskaja poema, materialized the process of 
this type of education, in which the theory of the sublimation of instincts and 
needs, as well as the combination of interests with effort, both so important in 
the ideas of the New Education, took on a specific form as a result of the part 
played by the collective, the setting of important objectives to be achieved, 
future prospects offered in the framework of actions undertaken and calling 
for a concentration of forces. 

In view of all this, it may be observed that the spirit of the New Education 
assumed a new form in the Soviet Union during the revolutionary period, the 
difficult and heroic years when criticism of the past was being used to build a 
new future. These were years of historic experience which showed how ‘old’ 
people can create a ‘new’ society and educate a ‘new’ man. And the New Edu- 
cation was indeed promising to educate the ‘new’ man. This is why Soviet edu- 
cators looked towards these conceptions with such interest and also why the 
founders of this education showed a similar interest in the difficulties the 


Soviet educators were experiencing in these new and extraordinary conditions. 


THE ALLIANCE OF THE NEW EDUCATION WITH THE FORCES OF PROGRESS IN 
EUROPE BETWEEN THE WARS 


Concomitantly with the dynamic development of education in the Soviet Union, 
a similar development was taking place in Western Europe after the 1914- 
1918 war. The ideas underlying the New Education pervaded the thinking of 
many educators who were convinced that, through education, they would 
train new men to live in a harmonious society. Some of their actions retained 
the traditional form of the elitist schools which abided by the radical interpre- 
tation of the principle of freedom. The famous international school, Summerhill, 
set up at Hellerau, near Dresden, and transferred to England in 1924 under the 
direction of A.S. Neill, was one such school. Similar principles were applied at 
Dartington Hall, a school run by W.B. Curry from 1925 onwards. Despite certain 
differences of approach between these two schools, they both materialized 
the same conception of the renovated school, free and joyful and in complete 
Opposition to the educational process as it functioned in what A.S. Neill called 
‘that dreadful school’. 

Different experiments in othe 
But the characteristic trait of t 
New Education movement wa 


t countries were tending in the same direction. 
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This was particularly visible in the Weimar Republic and in Austria. In Germany, 
this alliance was brought about mainly by the Union for School Reform (Bund 
entschiedener Schulreformer), in which Paul Oestreich and Georg Zygfryd 
Kawerau were the main militants. The Union was opposed both to the old 
school and to the elitist school system. It demanded its democratization and the 
transformation of the intellectualist, verbal school into a ‘productive school’ — 
which was the title of Oestreich’s main work — run by teachers, parents, pupils, 
a school which was bound to be one of the factors of social reconstruction. 
Analysing the social situation in Germany from a sociological point of view and 
expounding the outlook of the new society and of its New School — a creative 
community school — Zygfryd Kawerau proposed to reform the school system 
and to set up schools with this same orientation. Many experimental schools in 
Germany, particularly in Hamburg and Berlin, often situated in working-class 
districts, were based on these principles. The New Education thus reached the 
lower social strata and so became a contributory factor in their emanicipation 
and a source of training for the new men who were to create the new society. 
Max Adler, a militant Austrian socialist, laid special emphasis on this interpre- 
tation. No true revolutionary, he wrote, is of this world, because all his aspir- 
ations and actions belong to the new world he wishes to build. An education 
which seeks to train free and creative men must be allied to the revolutionary 
forces, because they alone can guarantee the social conditions for the existence 
of such men, From this point of view, accepting the existing social system, the 
New Education is a naive and hypocritical activity; it only becomes an important 
and genuine activity in the context of social reconstruction. In this connexion, 
Mention should be made of the activity of Wladyslaw Radwan, Polish signatory 
of the IBE statutes of 1929. His view was that education should always respond 
to the aspirations of the masses and to their will for professional and cultural 
advance ; 

E nu of the principles of the New Education had yet another 
character in Poland. The recovery of independence in 1918 became the point 
of departure for the democratic reform of the school system, which was con- 
ducted in several stages. In the context of the educational traditions and, more 
especially, of the scientific activity of Josèphe Joteyko, who for many years 
taught at the universities of Brussels and Paris, there was also an attempt to re- 
novate the educational process. Contemporary thinking among teachers, rein- 
forced by the influence of translations of many books by the creators of the 
New Education — Dewey, Claparède, Bovet, Ferrière in particular — became 
a source of innovatory experiments. The Polish conceptions of the rebirth of 
education, presented by Henri Rowid (The creative school, 1926), Georges 
Ostrowski (The living school), Louis Koninski (The school made 10 measure) 
began to emerge. In the field of experimental schools, many initiatives were 
based on the principles of learning through work, advocacy of student self- 
government, organization of studies on the basis of the Dalton plan, the project 
method, and so on. These initiatives were taken by humble teachers in the public 
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education system, most of them from country areas or small towns, appointed 
to work with children in a particular school district and not, therefore, specially 
selected for innovatory schools. In connexion with the alliance between the 
New Education and the movements for progress, it is worth recalling the influ- 
ence exerted by the Danish model of the people’s university. The idea and its 
materialization were due to N.F. Grundtvig (1783-1872), but it was not until 
after the First World War that many countries followed this example. Actually, 
the people’s university was not an academic institution but a centre for common 
experimentation with people’s conception of life and their existential needs, 
particularly those of young peasants. Workers’ universities had a different 
character but were also true to the strategy of full development of the person- 
ality. At the same time, the university approach to teaching inherent in the 
trends of educational psychology and research throughout the world was de- 
veloping, bringing help and counsel to the masses of teachers. 

Psychologists, such as Stefan Szuman and Stefan Baley, analysed the specific 
traits of the evolution of children and young people and the orientations that 
derived from these for the New Education; educators — Bogdan Nawroczynski, 
Zygmunt Myslakowski, Maria Grzegorzewska — worked out a modern approach 
to teaching; the sociologist Florian Znaniecki, who was highly esteemed in the 
United States, analysed the social conditions and educational opportunities of 
creative persons. 

The alliance of the New Education movement with the radical social move- 
ment was particularly interesting for the educational situation in Poland. It was 
apparent in a number of innovations in the field of adult education, in particular 
in the activity of Helen Radlinka in the field of people’s education organized 
spontaneously by peasant youth seeking its way in life. It was also apparent 
in educational journalism and scientific literature as, for example, in Wladyslaw 
Spasowski’s work Man’s liberation in the light of philosophy (1923), which 
expounds the socialist view of men’s freedom and their evolution through 
creative work. The activity of Janusz Korczak, the centenary of whose birth 
was celebrated throughout the world in 1978, remains nonetheless the most 
important proof of this alliance in the framework of which the New Education 
was to serve the needier rather than the wealthier children. Korczak taught 
how to love the child’ and above all the ‘child of the streets’, abandoned in 
educational hostels and institutions which he had created, orphanages which 
needed to recover the warmth of a family home. In the belief that man is good, 
he organized this educational assistance which was intended to enable children 
to regain their self-confidence, the courage to live a good life, a sense of com- 
munity, the joy of playing, everything, in fact, that the evil world had denied 
them. The system of daily educational work, although meticulously detailed, 


was devoid of dull routine because it involved the educator at the level of feel- 
ings and made him sensitive to those of the children. Korczak himself showed 
them boundless devotion. 
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The diversity and intensity of educational developments in Poland after the 
First World War are sufficient to account for that country’s interest in organizing 
international co-operation. Poland’s role as one of the initiators of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education as an intergovernmental organization, in Geneva, 
is symptomatic of this interest. 


CRITICISM OF THE NEW EDUCATION IN THE THIRTIES 


By the thirties, the New Education movement was beginning to lose momentum. 
Although Geneva was still the active centre of the movement, the period of its 
greatest triumphs appeared to be on the wane. The major works of its eminent 
creators had been written before the war, and no comparable works appeared 
after the war, despite the setting up at that time of many experimental schools 
putting into practice various innovatory ideas. Some of the great creators of 
the movement, such as Dewey, had abandoned the strictly educational approach 
and were raising problems of modern philosophy and civilization. A younger 
generation of researchers was emerging beside the older one, however, and 
among them Jean Piaget’s activity was exerting a growing influence. Increasingly, 
too, education was linking its hopes with individual psychoanalysis and psych- 
ology, and the works of Freud and Adler were becoming the starting point for 
new educational thinking; but the campaign for a new type of education was en- 
countering growing resistance. Criticism of the theory and practice of the Ny 
Education was becoming sharper; the absence of authority in education, 0 
constraint, of discipline, of rewards and punishments was contested, as were 
the methods of free education; there was condemnation of the schools where — 
as may well be imagined — nothing was learnt systematically or properly. The 
traditional school began to regain ground. The experimental schools remained 
as islands in the vast sea of the public education system with its respect for 
traditional principles. The administration of the public education system looked 
on all this innovatory agitation disapprovingly. PA 
At the same time, in the United States of America, there was a wave of criti- 
cism of the ‘new schools’, which were accused of excessive liberalism, of sub- 


mission to children’s whims and of poor educational results. Dewey’s opinions 


became a target for attacks. In 1938, at the Atlantic City congress, a committee 


Was set up which formulated the principles of education in the ‘Essentialist 
manifesto’, in sharp opposition to Dewey’s famous statement, My pedagogical 
creed. The essentialists contested every principle of the New Education. Thus, 
rejecting the principle of the ‘culture’ of spontaneous forces, they declared 
themselves in favour of directed evolution of the child; rejecting the notion of 
the ‘school made to measure’, they demanded that pupils should submit to the 
requirements of the school and of the syllabus; they stressed the intellectual 
nature of education, contesting the idea of education through action; they ex- 
pressed support for systematic teaching of objectively and scientifically estab- 
lished content and progression, rejecting any proposal for teaching linked with 
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circumstance, interdisciplinarity or children’s interests; they accepted objective, 
universal and permanent values as educational objectives which pupils were to 
assimilate; and they opposed the conception of education as growth, education 
identified with life itself rather than preparing for it. 

Thus, the essentialists’ Manifesto constituted an attempt to do away with the 
programme of New Education and to return to the traditional school with its 
traditional educational principles, although this return was masked by the argu- 
ment that modem, scientific and technical civilization — industrial and urban 
civilization guided in many fields by central decisions — calls for just such an 
education. According to the essentialists, the New Education trains capricious 
and unruly persons who are incapable of systematic effort, focusing on their 
own problems, weak and unprepared for participation in real life. 

While the return to the old school provoked certain reservations, this argu- 
mentation did in fact reach the heart of the matter. Repeatedly, the creators 
and organizers of experimental schools had asked themselves the difficult and 
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AGAINST FASCISM 


Although the wave of criticism directed against the New Education made its 
evolution more difficult and undermined the enthusiasm its principles had 
aroused, it must be noted that the severest blow was dealt to the movement by 
the fascism and hitlerism with which vast areas of Europe were ridden in the 
thirties. They rejected the movements’ supreme ideals: education for peace, 
for understanding among nations, for the freedom and the evolution of the 
individual, for democracy. Despite the differences which were emerging among 
the various fractions of the New Education movement, it was exactly these 
ideals which were common to all of them. To reject them was to cast doubt 
on the movement as a whole. And this is indeed what happened both in Italy 
and in Germany. Experimental schools were eliminated, the ‘Genevese’ edu- 
Cation thrust aside, individual psychoanalysis and psychology condemned, 
and a new education system set up in opposition to the earlier one. The same 
Catastrophe occurred in Spain. The progressist movement, which had managed 
to set up a few new schools thanks to the initiative of the social and educational 
movement (Rosa Sensat), was defeated after the republic had been overthrown 
by Franco, Noteworthy in this respect were the Basque and Catalan movements, 
the Ikastolas rural schools, and the free institution in Madrid. : ; 

In this system of education, it was easy to criticize everything which was a 
direct expression of the fascist and hitlerian ideology: racism, nationalism, 
imperialism, discrimination, absolute discipline, the principle of the supreme 
leader, the spread of hatred and intolerance, militarism. But, a disturbing aspect 
Of this system was the emergence of problems which had not arisen previously 
on the horizons of the New Education movement. For the latter, they were a 
kind of provocation. One was patriotic education, contaminated indeed by 
national megalomania but which, without this constraint, could appeal to 
deep and truly human sentiments. When today we focus attention on the values 
of the internationalism, we do not thereby reject patriotic education, we are 
simply freeing the latter from nationalism. But, in the perspective of the New 
Education, the place of the homeland was very unclear. This education N 
Preparation for service, and this kind of service deserved to be condemne ; bu 
the idea of service as such, requiring of the individual a specific behaviour even 
to the extent of sacrifice is an important and valuable idea. Yet man is a being 
who not only wants to live, but who wants to live for something . However, m 
argument was not among the goals of the New Education; it was thought that 
the individual’s social duties could easily be fulfilled through a judicious sub- 
limation of the instincts; there was no wish to create a will to give anything up, 
to arouse the spirit of sacrifice to the detriment of individual interests, even 
heroism, or to tackle educational problems in the mass organizations. The deep 
educational significance attached to this type of organization might be con- 
tested, but nobody could fail to observe that they were a modern form of action 
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in the society of ‘large numbers’. On the other hand, the New Education move- 
ment was linked to small group situations involving direct relationships and close 
interaction between pupils and teachers. i 
Finally, in connexion with mass education, came the problem of the influ- 
ence on the imagination and feelings. People are very easily fanaticized or 
blinded through this channel. But not only do education through work and 
education through art — two areas in which the theorists and practitioners of 
the New Education had much to say — offer alternatives to the partiality of 
intellectual education, but so also does education of enthusiasm and energetic 
activity. This kind of education by ‘fascination’ was not part of the Genevese 
approach. It was feared, and perhaps rightly so. But the fact that fascination 
can be used to subjugate people does not mean that it cannot call forth in them 
a vocation for great objectives. And yet it is only now that we are tackling all 
these problems in connexion with the tasks which are ours in a democratic 
society of the masses. In the thirties, what was important and dangerous was 
simply that fascism and hitlerism were becoming more and more brutally a force 
destroying all the ideals and all the programme, not only of the New Education, 
but also of traditional education. As Europe gave way to this violence, Geneva, 
together with certain centres in England and France, became the threatened 
stronghold. Year by year the tide of cruelty rose against which any education 
proved powerless, Even more than the First World War, the Second dashed edu- 
cators’ hopes of educating a generation which would be able to live in peace 
and freedom. Hitlerism, in the cruellest way possible, showed its inhumanity. 
The.names of the concentration camps, as ‘re-education’ camps where freedom 
had to be won by work, rang out like a fearful mockery. The purpose of this 
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ized after the Second World War, became the symbol of the help given to child- 
ren who were abandoned, lost or orphans. Here, children of different nation- 
alities found a home to share. As the village leaders observed, despite all the 
children’s differences with regard to language, religion or origin, they could live 
everything that is common, on the human scale, as a fundamental element of 
a little community of nations. Thus, on the threshold of an era of peace, the 
spirit of Geneva triumphed again after the most atrocious of wars. 
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by Samuel Roller 


The origins of the International 
Bureau of Education: 
Geneva’s part 


THE LANTERN AND THE SWORD 


On 6 July 1880, Amiel notes in his diary: 


Geneva is an ever-boiling cauldron. It is a furnace which never goes out. This city is cer- 
re Sey of the windows of the European spirit, one of the anvils on which the biggest 
navetee of projects are hammered out, one of the factories in which the biggest number of 
from Sikes patented by governments, are tried out. When one thinks that the outcasts 
is that © sinds of causes work here, the mystery is partly explained, but the best explanation 
rature ata] republican, protestant, democratic, knowledgeable and enterprising, has for 
Seta s been a kind of advance guard, which explores unknown lands and is accustomed to 

ging on its own, Since the time of the Reformation, it has been on the alert, a lantern 


in its left hand and a sword in the right.” 
The lantern: the light of science; the sword: the moral combat for freedom, 
Justice and peace. 


THE LIGHT OF SCIENCE 


Geneva sparkles with a thousand fires. 
his Théorie élémentaire de botanique; 
the summit of the Mont-Blanc and 


In the century of light, science in 

Augustin-Pyramus de Candolle writes 
Horace-Bénédict de Saussure climbs to 
writes his Voyages dans les Alpes; Charles Bonnet, the naturalist, produces 
Contemplation de la nature and an Essai analytique sur les facultés de l'âme; 
Dr. Théodore Tronchin attends Voltaire. In the nineteenth century, Jean-Daniel 
Colladon invents the compressed air drill which, together with Nobel’s dynamite, 
conquers the Mont Cenis and the Gothard; Ch.-E. Guye approves Einstein’s 
theories experimentally; Guillaume-Henri Dufour excites the whole world’s 
admiration with his map of Switzerland on the scale of 1:100,000. 

The development of natural sciences, however, was waiting for that of the 
human sciences. This was the work of Théodore Flournoy. It was on his insti- 
gation that, in 1891, the Grand Council of the Canton of Geneva created in the 
Faculty of Science of the University an extraordinary chair of ‘physiological or 
experimental psychology’. Flournoy was requested to occupy this post. ‘One is 
entitled’, he was to say one day, ‘to consider as historically accomplished, on the 
very admission of and with the blessing of a political power, the long process 
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whereby the study of the soul has gradually, in its turn, become detached from 
the mainstream of Philosophy to become a positive science.’ A psychology 
laboratory was opened in 1892 in the university basement. Flournoy’s teaching 
schedule was initially two hours per week. At the top of the list of subjects 
dealt with, we find: ‘intelligence, emotions and will’. So the new professor of 
psychology was to lose no time in speaking about subjects of particular interest 
to educators — likely, indeed, to captivate them. In fact, Flournoy did not 
approach educational problems scientifically. He nonetheless vigorously con- 
demned the shortcomings of the school, calling for the reform of ‘a school 
system which withers the personality’, In the great amphitheatre of the uni- 
versity in 1897, he exlaimed, ‘if we had sought a way of stultifying our children, 
we could not have found anything responding better to this aim than our pre- 
sent school system. To how many subjects of study do we remain unreceptive 
when we reach the age of reason, not because they have not been sufficiently 
drummed in to us, but just because we have been vaccinated against them at 
our desks in school’. It is understandable that, in 1912, Flournoy should un- 
hesitatingly have given his moral and material support to the project of his 
cousin Claparéde who was then opening the Jean-Jacques Rousseau Institute 
a few steps away from St. Peter’s cathedral. For Flournoy was not only a man 
of science, he was also a generous citizen, ‘He was’, writes Pierre Bovet, ‘what 
he said himself about William James: “an apostle of intense life and of personal 
faith, a liberating example in respect of all systems which tend to hinder, restrain 
or stifle the spontaneity of persons and their spiritual development”. 

Edouard Claparède was of the same mould as Flournoy. His father was a 
minister. He had two brothers. One of them, René, was to write an important 
book, Le vrai visage du Congo de Léopold IT: he was also to found an Inter- 
national Bureau for the Defence of the Natives. He would even have liked to 
see Switzerland create a Black Cross or Gold Cross for what were then known 
as the more primitive races in order to link up with the charitable work of the 
Red Cross, a great cause in the name of international justice. 

Edouard was to be a doctor. But even before entering the university, having 
completed his secondary studies, he was already condemning, before Denis de 


Rougemont, the ‘evils of public education’; and, at the age of nineteen, he pro- 


duced his Quelques mot sur le Collège de Genève. ‘I simply wanted’, he wrote. 
to convey to those who might be 


i interested what is going on in the minds of 
the pupils at the Collége. The present state of affairs calls for an improvement 
at any cost, for the dissatisfaction is general, not only among the pupils, but 
also among many fathers who are waiting for an opportunity to have their 
say. (...) It is usual to consider the pupils as being opposed to education. This is 
a serious mistake. With a few exceptions, I think I can say without hesitation 
that the great majority like work. But if they do not all work as they might. it 
is because they feel, in the syllabuses or in the organization of lessons, all kinds 


of inconsistencies to which they cannot adjust. (...) We too easily tend to forget 


that the lessons are made for the pupils and not the pupils for the lessons, it 
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is clear that the pupil will study better a subject he has come to like, and he will 
like a lesson better if it is taught in a way that corresponds as closely as possible 
to his abilities.’ 

In 1900, working in what was known as the ‘bear pit’ (the psychology labora- 
tory in the basement), Claparéde was Flournoy’s assistant. He was attracted to 
child psychology and education. In 1905, a pamphlet was published which, by 
its seventh edition, in 1916, constituted a veritable treatise on educational 
psychology: Psychologie de l'enfant et pédagogie expérimentale. In it, Claparède 
states his functionalism, reveals Rousseau’s true message, and makes a plea for 
interest and play. Confronted with an organism, in this case that of a child, the 
scientist may ask himself several questions: what is a child (structural question); 
how does a child function (question of physiology); what is childhood for 
(functional question)? It was to this question that Claparéde, a pragmatist like 
his friend William James, was to strive throughout his life to supply the answers 
and to deduce the consequences for educational practice. Childhood which, in 
human beings, of all living species, has the longest duration, is for the develop- 
ment of organs and the construction of behaviours. For, not being genetically 
programmed, these behaviours have to be learnt, not to be enclosed in habits 
but, on the contrary, to enable the individual successfully to face new situ- 
ations. Since, however, behaviours are always initially subtended by needs, 
it is important to ensure plenty of activity for the child (for it is his acts that 
build him up) and always to do so in response to a need which gives a meaning 
to the acts. Hence, an education through interest and, consequently, through 
the will: the individual should refuse anything that is meaningless to him be- 
Cause what is important is that ‘he should wish everything that he does’. This 
is in no way different from the Active School of Pierre Bovet and Adolphe 
Ferrière or the Modern School movement of Célestin Freinet. All educational 
renewal in this century is contained in Claparéde’s functionalism as, in the 
Previous one, in that of Emile. 

In 1904, the Education Department of Geneva, following in this the French 
Ministry of Education, decided to open classes for ‘abnormal’ children. Insti- 
tutions were designated. They were, however, quite unaware of the specific 
Nature of the pupils who were to be entrusted to them, and of the educational 
approach which would be suitable. They therefore consulted the young assistant 
in the psychology laboratory. He claimed that he knew nothing about abnormal 
children (Claparéde has always been extremely modest), but that he knew how 
to find out. He studied, travelled, and, in 1906, opened his first seminar in edu- 
cational psychology. Things could not have been better. Yet the undertaking 
gave rise to deep concern, first at the Education Department, then at the Faculty 
of Letters (chair of general education). There was a fear that psychology — a 
science still at such an early and uncertain stage — might prove harmful to the 
children. The seminar had to close. 

But Claparéde could not give up. Child psychology had to develop and, 
through it, the schools had to be renewed. The motto of Plantin Moretus, a 
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printer from Antwerp, applies to the Genevese pioneer: ‘Courageous labour, 
undertaken with humble diligence, withstands all onslaughts through gentle 
patience’. ‘Indeed’, the man from Champel! was to write one day, ‘the idea of 
opposition sets me in my stride. The need to attain perfection! Perhaps it will 
prove a blessing, and what from afar looks like a danger will perhaps be the very 
Opportunity for our success.’ Five ycars went by. Contacts were made. Ideas 
matured. A plan took shape. And, early in 1912, the Archives de psychologie 
published a forty-page manifesto: ‘An institute of the sciences of education and 
the needs to which it responds’. The author was Edouard Claparéde. ‘The project 
of an institute of this kind’, he wrote, ‘arises from a twofold observation: on the 
one hand, teachers’ training in psychology and pædology is inadequate; on the 
other, no steps are taken for the progress and development of the science of 


education. These are the two shortcomings that our Institute aims to help 
remedy.” 


As an epigraph, the significant words w: 
‘Begin then, ye preceptors, by studyin: 
you are at present unacquainted with them’.? The Institute’s motto was to be 
Discat a puero magister. ‘One Opinion is emerging more and more clearly’. 
continued Claparéde, ‘the school must no longer be a Procustus’ bed on which 
the child is lain whether he likes it or not; on the contrary, it is the child who 


must become the measure for educational methods and procedures, The school 
for the child and not the child for the school. 


ith which Rousseau begins Emile: 
g first your pupils, for most assuredly 


WHAT WILL THIS INSTITUTE BE? 


It will be a school. ‘It should enable educators to get information easily and 
surely, in as short a time as Possible, on everything which has a bearing on edu- 


: ighlig ing 
a mrtg other factors which are preventing the human plant from growing 
as it should. 
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One of the Institute’s first objectives will be to build up a good, special 
library, with a room for journals and a department for documents relating to 
all educational, social and philanthropic works concerning children. (...) Then 
the Institute might take on certain technical missions which it would be alone 
in being able to carry out if it possessed sufficient documents: for example, 
a study of the measure of success of a particular teaching method or of the 
advantages or disadvantages of a particular school system.’ 

Finally, it will be a centre for dissemination. ‘Educational reform depends 
largely on the education of public opinion. And this is not only a matter of 
school reform. In the family, in trade and in industry, in public life generally, 
the rights of the child must be respected: the right to proper food, the right to 
cleanliness, the right to sleep, the right to the freedom which is essential to 
his physical and moral development, the right to play, the right to health … 
This is a human and social question of tremendous importance, which an insti- 
tute of sciences of education cannot overlook.” 

The School of the Sciences of Education was opened on 21 October 1912. 
It bore the name ‘Institut Jean-Jacques Rousseau’. That year, the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the ‘Citizen of Geneva’ was being celebrated. That 
year also marked the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the publication 
of Emile, ou de l'éducation and, almost simultaneously, of its condemnation 
by the Archbishop of Paris and, a few days later, in Geneva, by the Council of 
the Republic. On 19 June 1762, Emile and the Social contract were burnt 
before the City Hall. , 

The first director of the Institute was Pierre Bovet. He was a philosopher, 
a man of both thought and feeling. He taught philosophy at the University of 
Neuchâtel. He brought to the attention of his students, and also of the general 
public in French-speaking Switzerland, as in fact did Flournoy, the pragmatism 
of William James. Truth, for the American thinker, was ‘what gives me satis- 
faction’. Bovet was to add that this truth was what gives satisfaction to the 
spiritual man. Truth can be invented, it is a tool for ensuring the best possible 
behaviour. Bovet, descended from a family where profound faith was manifested 
every day in acts of social and moral service, Bovet, with this heritage, sum- 
moned by Claparède, left the land of his fathers. He was running a risk — that of 
successfully developing, without any support from the public authorities, 
at least in its early days, an institution which, set up to serve education, often 
could not fail to be critical — sometimes bitterly so — with regard to the insti- 
tutionalized school. The lantern was no doubt to prove necessary to light the 
way. But, to fight, it was necessary to draw the sword. 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM AND PEACE 


In August 1914, the war broke out — the one that was later to be called ‘the 
Great War’. Educators were sorely tried by this event. It marked the failure 
of their efforts. Pierre Bovet, in the December 1914 issue of L'intermédiaire 
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des éducateurs, wrote, as their spokesman, ‘the war weighs heavily on all of 
us and it will demand a great effort to set about our work every morning. But 
we make this effort, in the first place because it is the duty of all those who 
can do so not to let their life be interrupted, and in the second because today 
more than ever it seems an enormous and essential task to raise the coming 
generation to a level which we, alas, have not attained.’ 

Bovet, this time as a psychologist, set to work. In 1917, he published The 
fighting instinct. This was to be one of his contributions to the study of the 
germs of war which are buried in the hearts of men, and even of children. The 
fighting instinct exists and, like all instincts, it helps to maintain the forces 
of life in each individual. But, in man, these forces must be dominated by some- 
thing other than instinct itself; they must be dominated by intelligence and 
will. This applies to the fighting instinct, which must be channelled (the fighting 
instinct brought into play in sport, boxing, for example), diverted (mountain- 
eering: the struggle with mountains), made objective (concern for others’ 
struggles), and sublimated (the ardour of the whole struggle translating the 
primitive energies to a higher plane, in a moral and religious effort). This was 
the kind of ‘sublimation’ of the fighting instinct which occurred in the case 
of Ignatius de Loyola founding the Company of Jesus, or of William Booth 
with his Salvation Army. 

A theoretical study, however fine (The fighting instinct was to be highly 
successful and to run into several editions and be translated into Armenian, 
English, Greek, Italian and Polish) is not enough on its own, to alter educational 
practice. This Bovet knew. So, with youthful zeal, he set about translating the 
works of Baden-Powell. Eclaireurs brought scouting to Switzerland and renewed 
vigour to the moral education of young people. The daily ‘good deed’ is a 
victory of the individual over selfishness, a manifestation of self-control. 

Bovet was always haunted by international understanding, as indeed was the 
Rousseau Institute. How could it be otherwise in the very c 

instigation of the puritan Woodrow Wilson, the League of N 
was being set up? The idea of an inte 
particularly suitable wa 
Zamenhof, the father 
as 1899, the Genevese 


ity where, on the 
ations Secretariat 
mational language was in the air as a 
y of contributing to understanding among peoples. 
of Esperanto, had stayed in Geneva. And, as far back 
philosopher Ernest Naville had surprised the scientific 
world with a remarkable report on ‘The international language’, published in 
the minutes of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. There was keen 


interest in League of Nations circles for this language, as also at the Institut 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau. At the latter’s instigation, an international conference 


on the teaching of Esperanto in schools opened in mid-April 1922. Delegates 
from 28 countries met in the building of the League of Nations Secretariat, 
the former Hôtel National which was later to be called the Palais Wilson. Sir 
Eric Drummond, Secretary-general of the League of Nations, greeted his guests. 
Edmond Privat, an early esperantist, an ardent pacifist (he was to translate 
for Ghandi when the latter visited Switzerland in 1932 and then to accompany 
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him to India), was in the chair. He also took the floor as the representative of 
Geneva and, more especially, of the educators’ Geneva. Indeed, for decades, 
the youth of Geneva and the wealthier — even royal — youth of other nations 
had been attending private schools; one of these schools was the Ecole Privat 
where, every Thursday, the ‘Republic game’, an early form of self-government, 
was played. The conference met with great success. ‘The power of a great 
ideal was strongly felt’, wrote Pierre Bovet. In July of the same year — 1922 — 
also in Geneva, the third International Congress on Moral Education took 
place. The two subjects on the agenda were: ‘education and solidarity’ and 
‘the international spirit and the teaching of history’. Yet another Genevese 
was in the chair: Adolphe Ferriére, the man of the New School movement. 
For a quarter of a century, in word (he was a great traveller), and in writing 
(he was indefatigable), Ferrière had been preaching the gospel of educational 
renewal. He was the author of two important volumes of L'école active which 
did much to spread the use of the expression — the active school — launched 
in 1919 by Pierre Bovet in an article on ‘The new task of the school’ which 
appeared in L'intermédiaire des éducateurs. 

The previous year (on 6 August 1921), Ferriére, together with Beatrice 
Ensor, who was English, and Elisabeth Rotten, who was German, had founded 
in Calais the International League for New Education. Among its ‘rallying 
principles’ were that: 1. the essential aim of all education is to prepare the 
child to seek and realize in his own life the supremacy of the spirit; whatever 
other view the educator may take, education should aim at maintaining and 
increasing spiritual energy in the child. (...) 7. The New Education fits the child 
to become not only citizen, capable of fulfilling his duties to his neighbours, his 
nation and humanity at large, but also a human being conscious of his personal 
dignity. 


Early in January 1920, Geneva had seen the founding of the International 


Union for the Relief of Children which, at the end of the war, responded to a 
universally felt need to co-ordinate the efforts of bodies working for children, 
even in peacetime. In 1923, the IURC, in order to focus public and government 
attention on the needs of children in general, in order to provide for their basic 
welfare and the care to which they are entitled, decided to proclaim the ‘Declar- 
ation of the Rights of the Child’, known as the ‘Geneva Declaration’. This was 
read over Radio Tour Eiffel on 21 November 1923 at 6.10p.m. by Gustave 
Ador, President of the International Red Cross. Article 1 requires that the child 
shall be enabled to develop in a normal way, materially and spiritually. Article V 
calls for the child to be brought up in the sentiment that his best qualities must 


be placed at the service of his fellows. 
If the need was felt, in Geneva, towards the end of the first quarter of the 


twentieth century, solemnly to declare the rights of the child, it was because, 
earlier, the rights of man had been declared elsewhere: Paris, 3 Septemter 1789, 
The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen; Philadelphia, 4 July 
1776, The Declaration of Independence with, as a preamble, a Declaration of 
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the Rights of Man; London, 13 February 1689, The Bill of Rights; The Hague, 
26 July 1581, the Declaration of Independence of the United Provinces. All 
these ‘Declarations’ are landmarks in the history of th: individual. They state an 
undeniable right to freedom. All of them trace their origin back to the reformed 
Geneva of Calvin. The Declaration of Independence of the United Provinces was 
written by a Dutchman, Francois Hotman who, as a young law student, had 
attended lectures by Calvin and ue Bèze. In this text, a new aspect of law is 
formulated: the prince exists for the people and not the contrary. ‘Subjects’, say 
in substance the words inscribed on the Reformers’ Wall in the Jardin des 
Bastions in Geneva, ‘are not created by God for the Prince, in order to obey him 
in all that it may please him to command, be it in accordance with God’s word 
or against God’s word, reasonable or unreasonable, and to serve him as slaves, 
but rather the Prince for the subjects (without whom he cannot be a Prince) in 
order to govern them according to law and reason.’ Rights, to be sure, but also, 
in the city of Calvin, the duties of justice and charity. 

Geneva had its own martyrs for freedom. Philibert Berthelier died on the 
scaffold in 1518 for having stood up to the Duke and the Bishop. Two centuries 
later, Pierre Fatio was to die as the victim of an oligarchy which neglected the 
people. And, also in Geneva, Michel Servet was burned at the stake, at the hands 
of Calvin himself. If it is true that freedom, coupled with an excess of dog- 
matism, can give rise to anti-freedom su 


bears of Claparède. 


Later, towards 1820, Jean-Gabriel Eynard devoted his efforts to Greek inde- 
pendence. He set up committees, contracted debts, launched subscriptions, 


dispatched arms and supplies. Under his influence, Geneva became a centre 
of European interest in Greek culture, 


In this same nineteenth century, 
Henri-Guillaume Dufour, by force, b 
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No freedom nor peace without justice, particularly the justice due to minor- 
ities. Democracy demands submission to the majority. However, it also demands 
that the majority shall govern with due consideration for the aspirations — which 
are not necessarily bad — of the minority. To ensure that minorities are not ex- 
cluded from parliaments, the philosopher Ernest Naville (1816-1909) invented 
‘proportional representation’. His electoral system, which was not long in be- 
coming law, was dearer to him than his own philosophical system. 


FLOODING INTO THE WORLD 


‘On three main occasions — the Reformation, Rousseau, the Red Cross’, wrote 
Robert de Traz in L'esprit de Genève, ‘Geneva flooded into the world.’ It was 
to do so once more with the International Bureau of Education, the IBE. 

Protestantism has sown in the heart of the Genevese at least two passions: 
education and evangelism. Calvin: ‘teach young people to read so that they may 
drink directly from the living source of the scriptures’; the Gospels: ‘go into the 
world, proclaim the Good News to all creation.’ The confluence foretells a 
liberating education: Rousseau. 

At the Institute, the number of students was on the increase: they came from 
everywhere, more than half of them from abroad. Requests for information, too, 
were growing in number. To reply properly, an ad hoc organization was 
necessary: a Bureau. f 

Adolphe Ferrière, as a young man, had read Edmond Demolins’ work, A quoi 
tient la supériorité des Anglo-Saxons? (1897). He had been impressed by the 
chapter on the new schools in the United Kingdom, at Abbotsholme and 
Bedales. Then he paid a visit to Leitz, who had just opened his first ‘new schools 
in the country’ (Landerziehungsheime). Back in Geneva — he was just twenty — 
he founded, in 1899, the International Bureau of New Schools. Through en- 


quiries addressed to school principals, teachers, former pupils and pupils’ 
petent delegates, Ferrière 


parents, through personal visits or visits made by com i 
gathered the fullest documentation then existing on the new schools. The thirty 


thousand cards thus established were unfortunately subsequently lost in a fire at 
Ferrière’s chalet at Les Pléiades sur Vevey in 1918. Ferriére’s aim was twofold: 
to help the principals of the new schools and their colleagues to use to the best 
advantage the experience acquired in their schools, the ‘educational laboratories 
of the future’; and to prevent the term ‘New Education’ from being misused 
for private profit. For this purpose he set out the characteristics of a typical 
New School: ‘the New School is a family boarding school in the country where 
intellectual education is based on the child’s personal experience — with recourse 
to manual work (school through work) — and on moral education — through 


the practice of pupils’ self-government’. 
In 1912, when the Rousseau Institute was launched, Ferriére’s International 


Bureau of New Schools became one of its sections. 
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The gestation of the IBE was actively hastened by aman who, for once, was 
not from Geneva: Friedrich Zollinger, from Zurich. He was the secretary of his 
canton’s Education Department and author of the ‘Feuilles suisses d'hygiène 
scolaire’. His concern for efficiency had already caused him, in 1901, to ask the 
Swiss Federal Council to set up an International Centre for Education. In 
1904, in Nuremberg, he presented a report recommending the creation of an 
International Bureau of Education. In 1912, he took up the matter once more, 
this time at The Hague, at the second International Congress on Moral Edu- 
cation. Zollinger, unable to attend the congress in person, delegated his task to 
Claparède. The latter, with typical generosity, immediately brought the plea 
and the project to the attention of the readers of the first issue of L'inter- 
médiaire des éducateurs (October 1912). Zollinger’s ‘Bureau’ was, in his opinion, 
to include a museum of child ethnography; archives and a central library of edu- 
cation; institutes of education, ethnology and racial hygiene; an office for the 
work of classification and of information; the International Council of Edu- 
cation; and foundations for financing charitable works. ‘We heartily congratu- 
late Mr. Zollinger’, added Claparéde; ‘such a Bureau should make possible a 


thorough study of the child and of the conditions necessary for his develop- 
ment.” 


The third International Congress on Moral 
in 1916. As noted above, it did not o 


stic support from all parts of the 
‘No decision was taken on the 
‘but it was from this Congress that the 


world: Brazil, China, Romania, Scandinavia. 
spot’, Pierre Bovet was to write later, 
IBE was born in Geneva in 1925? 


Three more years went by. The idea matured, plans took shape, support 


Ontreux, the second Conference of the International 
League for New Education requested He 


of Nations International C issi 
mend the setting up in Geneva 
bureau for information and scientifi 
felt’. A Rockefeller Foundation m 
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A committee of patrons was formed; among its members were Professor 
André Oltramare, President of the Education Department of the canton of 
Geneva; Albert Thomas, director of the International Labour Office; Albert 
Einstein, member of the International Commission for Intellectual Co-operation. 
An initiative committee was designated, consisting largely of Genevese person- 
alities. Among the names, too numerous to quote, Robert Dottrens, school 
principal; Henri Fehr, professor at the university and secretary-general of the 
International Commission on Mathematics Teaching; Emilie Gourd, secretary of 
the International Alliance for Women’s Votes; Emile Jaques-Dalcroze; Albert 
Malche, professor at the university and director of primary education; Jean 
Piaget, professor at the University of Neuchatel; Edmond Privat, President of 
the Universal Esperantists Association; Pedro Rosselló; Dr. Friedrich Zollinger, 
secretary of the Education Department of the canton of Zurich. 

The lantern was lit. The sword had been beaten into a ploughshare. And once 


again came Pierre Bovet’s call, Laboremus. 
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Between the wars 


MARC-ANTOINE JULLIEN DE PARIS 


In his Notice sur Marc-Antoine Jullien (de Paris), in the chapter on comparative 
education, Henri Lacape notes that: 


‘Jullien laid down in an excellent way the principles of the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation: one might say that only the name is different, since he calls the body which he 
Wishes to set up a Commission. To quote him: 
“Under the auspices and with the protection of one or of several sovereign princes, 
a Special Commission on Education should be organized, with few members, who 
would have the task of gathering, on their own or through associated correspondents, the 
materials for a general work on educational institutions and methods in the various 
states (...). 

Sets of questions on every branch of education (...) would be given to intelligent, 
active men (...), who would seek the answers in private and public schools, which it 
would be their mission to visit and observe in respect of various points. 

These abstracts of information, gathered at the same time and in the same order, on 
the situation of public education would provide comparative tables on the present state 
of the nations (...) with regard to this important field. It would be possible to judge 
which are progressing, which are falling back, and which are remaining stationary; 
which part, in each country, is weak or ailing; what are the causes of any internal de- 
fects which may have been noted; or what are the obstacles to the reign of religion 
and morality and to social advancement, and how these obstacles may be overcome; 
finally, which branches offer improvements which could be transferred from one coun- 
try to another, with such alterations and changes as circumstances and places might 


cause to be deemed suitable.” 
This is the IBE’s programme and its technique.” 


H. Lacape closes this chapter with a reminder that, ‘ten years after its cre- 
ation, the IBE was unaware of the work of its brilliant forerunner. Its director 
Rosselló had made some apology for this in his book of 1943’. 

But, more than this, P. Rosselló marvels at the ‘vision, striking in its truth, 
that Jullien had, as far back as 1817, of the technique of international work in 
the field of education’. Referring in particular to ‘his outline for a Special Com- 
mission on Education’ (mentioned above), he wonders whether one should be 
surprised at the ‘long lapse of time for Jullien’s ideal to become a reality — a 
whole century — or, on the contrary, at the fact that it was possible a century 
ago, to foresee what this reality would be’. 
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‘Thi ere chance’, concludes Rosselló. ‘It is rather the result of the 

wae bébhéon the climate of a when the first spark was struck, and that 
he fire kindled up at last.’ ao 

z Le ey oe combustion vs not quite as spontaneous as Rossello’s os 
would have us believe. (The analogy was repeated unconsciously twenty- $ i 
years later by the Journal de Genève, whose headline, when the IBE was in 
grated with Unesco in 1969, ran, ‘The IBE, like a phoenix ...’.) | a 

Indeed, Pierre Bovet, in an article on ‘The idea of an International Bureau 
Education’, which appeared in Christianisme social in April/May 1928, wrote 


about Friedrich Zollinger, secretary of the Zurich cantonal Education Depart- 
ment: 


‘As early as 1901, he asked the Swiss Federal Council to set up an iterna ional onl a 
education, in which he included child welfare. On several occasions — at the first ies 
national Congress on School Hygiene, in Nuremberg in 1904, at the second Internatio 


Congress on Moral Education at The Hague (1912) — Mr. Zollinger again drew attention 
to the question. 


Though his approaches to the Swiss National Council in 1911 did not meet with direct 


z Fi ‘ 2 a 
or immediate success, from this moment onwards we find his efforts combined with tho: 
of one of his compatriots, 
J 


of education were already as far-flung 
at the Institut J.-J. Rousseau from its 


ducation Fellowship adhered to this idea at its Congress in 
International Congress on Moral Edu 


: ich had been so close to his heart for 
the past twenty years developing it and adapting it to the new circumstances. The idea, 
which is clearly in the air, is received with enthusiasm by dele J e 


of countries: Brazil, China, Romania 


» Scandinavia. No decisi 
but it was fro 


m this Congress that the present IBE of Geneva was born in 1925.” 
A leaflet written by J.-L. Claparéde and published by the IBE during the 
latter half of 1926, when the Bureau was still at number 4, rue Charles-Bonnet, 
traces the development of the idea within the Institut J.-J. Rouseeau and out- 
lines the international activities and aspects of the Institute,! 
‘By taking the initiative of setting up the IBE, the Institut J.-J. Rousseau is simply ene 
larging upon one of the articles of its original programme. In addition to a school of psych: 
ology and education, the Rousseau Institute had, from the outset, set itself the task of being 
a centre for rescarch and information.’ 


In an earlier chapter we have seen the term 
Claparède to expound not only his reasons 
this Institute but also the nee 
Adolphe Ferrière wrote to J. 


s used in 1912 by Dr. Edouard 
for supporting the setting up of 
ds to which it responds. On 28 February 1925. 
Prudhommeaux, secretary of the French Feder- 
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ation of League of Nations Associations, a letter? in which he expounds his con- 
ception of an international bureau of education and asks the question, ‘does the 
Union of League of Nations Associations want an IBE? If so, it already exists 
unofficially and should be helped to become official — if not, I would be the last 
to lead anybody on a wild goose chase’. 

Ferriére concluded: ‘It is clear that, if no financial support is forthcoming, 
our activity will remain limited. But official sanction of institutions as firmly 
established as those which make up the IBE, with its centre at the Institut 
J.-J. Rousseau in Geneva, would avoid the useless creation of other, parallel 
bodies which would help to scatter the action instead of concentrating and 
unifying it.’ 

‘Only one thing was missing’, wrote Pierre Bovet in Vingt ans de vie,? ‘a 
minimum of resources which would enable us to launch out. These came in the 
form of the grant of 5,000 dollars promised to the Institute by a Rockefeller 


foundation.’ 
So it was that, as the 1926 leaflet mentioned above put it: 


25, the Governing Board of the Institut J.-J. Rousseau 
Bureau of Education. It obtained the patronage of the 
Swiss Association for the League of Nations and launched an appeal which, together with 
the signatures of members of the Institut J.-J. Rousseau board, bore those of Mr. André 
Oltramare, President of the Department of Education of the canton of Geneva; Albert 
Thomas, director of the International Labour Office; Albert Einstein, Member of the Inter- 
national Commission for Intellectual Co-operation, and some fifty people, almost all re- 
siding in Geneva and forming the initiative committee. 

The work of the IBE began in March 1926. The Constituent Assembly of 10 June 
1926 brought to an end the work of the initiative committee, by adopting the statutes. 

A first Council has been elected. It consists of 17 members, living in Geneva and repre- 
senting nine different countries: Mmes Alice Descoeudres, ‘Suzanne Ferrière, J. Kose, 
François Sokal and Camille Vidart; Messrs. Edouard Claparéde, Robert Dottrens, Paul 
Dupuy, Mark Eastman, Henry Fatio, Ed. Laravoire, Albert Malche, Fernand Maurette, 
Tamon Mayeda, Pedro Rossellé, Arthur Sweetser and Christie Tait. The officers elected 
are Mr, Paul Dupuy, president; Mrs. Frangois Sokal and Mr. Tamon Mayeda, vice-presi- 
dents; Mr. Christie Tait, secretary, and Mr. Henry Fatio, treasurer. : 

At its meeting of 18 May 1926, the Standing Committee of the International Congress 
on Moral Education, meeting in London, recognized the IBE as the successor to The Hague 
International Bureau of Moral Education and entrusted to it the task of pursuing the ma- 
terialization of the wish voted in 1922 at the IlIrd Congress that history should be taught 
in closer conformity with the ideas of justice and solidarity among peoples. f 

The IBE Secretariat consists of Mr. Pierre Bovet, professor at the University of Geneva, 
director; Miss Elisabeth Rotten, doctor of philosophy, and Mr. Adolphe Ferrière, doctor 
of sociology, assistant directors; Miss Marie Butts, secretary-general; Mr. Jean-Louis Clapa- 
rède, secretary-archivist.” 


In April 1926, L'éducation (whose director, Lucien Cellérier, had been a 
member of the IBE initiative committee) had published some extracts from a 
prospectus which was shortly to be ‘distributed throughout the world’. 


‘At its meeting of 18 December 19 
decided to set up the International 


‘The activities of the IBE will be of three kinds: 
1. Information. The IBE will centralize documentation relating to public and private edu- 
cation, in particular for children and young peuple; to educational psychology; to vo- 
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cational guidance. It will obtain its information and documents from other educational 
centres; from articles in the press; from personal correspondence; from interviews with 
competent persons; and through enquiries made on its behalf. 


2. Scientific research. By initiating experimental or statistical surveys, the IBE proposes to 
contribute to the solution of problems concerning child psychology, education, examin- 
ation methods (e.g. in vocational guidance), ete. When scientifically verified facts have 
shown the excellence or shortcomings of an educational method, it may bring these 
facts to the knowledge of educators. 


3. Co-ordination. The IBE will naturally serve as a centre for co-ordination between insti- 


tutions or societies dealing with the same matters or working in cognate fields. It will 
encourage and organize study tours for teachers,’ 


STATUS 


Thus, Article 2 of the statutes of the International Bureau of Education, ad- 
opted at the Constituent Assembly of 10 June 1926, specifies that 


‘the aim of the International Bureau of Education is to se 
on everything relating to education. 


In the spirit of the League of Nations, it observes strict neutrality from the national, 
political, philosophical and religious points of view, As an organ for documentation and 
studies, it works in a strictly scientific and objective spirit. 

Its activities are of three kinds: 1. it centralizes documentation relating to public and 
private education; 2. it takes an interest in scientific research in its field and initiates experi- 
mental or statistical Surveys, the results of which are brought to the attention of educators; 
3. it serves as a co-ordinating centre for institutions or societies concerned with education, 
and encourages meetings among educators and travel for study purposes.’ 


rve as a centre for information 


What, then, is this corporate 
national Bureau of Education, 
Swiss Civil Code’? Other article 
it. Article 3, for example, stipul 
at the Institut J.-J. Rousseau’. 


‘Article 6. Members of the 
hesion to the aim it Pursues a 


association constituted under the title of Inter- 
‘in conformity with Articles 60 et seq. of the 
s of the aforementioned statutes help to define 
ates that ‘the IBE has its headquarters in Geneva, 


IBE are corporate bodies 
nd to its statutes. Namely: 
(a) international unions grouping in a federatio 
(b) national and local societies and institutions; 

(c) individuals who may be subscribing members, 


The General Assembly, which, according to Article 14, ‘is the supreme 
authority of the IBE’, (...) ‘inspires the broad outlines of the IBE’s work by 
calling attention to the most urgent educational needs felt throughout the world’ 
(Art. 15, para. 2) and ‘it appoints the members of the Council’ (Art. 15, para. 3). 

This Council, according to Article 18, ‘consists of fifteen to twenty-five 
members, at least half of whom live in Geneva (...). It bears administrative re- 


sponsibility for the IBE, appoints the Secretariat, votes the budget, receives 
Periodically the report of the Secretariat.’ 


or individuals who express their ad- 
n various national socictics: 


life members or donor members … 
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Finally, ‘the Secretariat is responsible for the technical work of the IBE 
(information on inquiries). It expedites day-to-day business and reports period- 
ically on its work to the Council’ (Article 20). 

In short, the Institut J.-J. Rousseau sets up on its own premises (4, rue 
Charles-Bonnet), an association in Swiss law, open to anybody interested collec- 
tively or individually in education. Administered by an essentially local council, 
the Association draws up for the Secretariat a programme of work in the field of 
information, scientific research, co-ordination and morals and international 
understanding. 

The 1926 leaflet had already stipulated that, since the International Bureau 
of Education was to maintain great independence and complete freedom of 
action, it could not be a governmental body. The integrity of its work, which 
was to be pursued ‘in the spirit of the League of Nations’, was to be guaranteed 
by complete objectivity, and the Bureau was, moreover, to maintain relations 
with the various international and national authorities whose aims were com- 
parable to its own. The leaflet also outlined the various attempts which had been 
made to set up such a bureau. Since Rossellé considers that he could not have 
written annex I on the ‘Forerunners’ without the help of this leaflet, which is 
no longer available, the section entitled ‘Movement in favour of an International 
Bureau of Education’ is reproduced here. 


ANTECEDENTS 


1° In 1880, the International Congress on Primary Education (Brussels) expresses a wish 
for an International Council of Education. 

2? I . F. Zollinger, in a report to the Swiss Federal Council, calls for the setting 
up Fe poy ee rte for saneation and for child welfare. Later, Dr. Zollinger 
presents similar proposals to the first International Congress on School Hygiene (Nuremberg 
1904), to the Swiss National Council (1911), to the second International Congress on Moral 
Education (The Hague, 1912). At the third International Congress on Moral ducation, in 
1922, the idea of an International Bureau of Education was taken up again and Dr. Zollinger 
Presented a further report on the question, adapting his Project to post-war conditions. 
After a debate in which the representatives of various countries took part, the principle 
of this Internationa’ Bureau of Education was adopted by the Congress. The draft statutes 


State that: 
‘The International Bureau of Education is a centre for documentation and infor- 


mation on all matters relating to education. : PESTE P 
It collaborates with national and international institutions of the same kind. 


The International Bureau of Education has the aim of fostering the culture of hu- 
manity.’ 

3° In 1905, Mr. F. Kemeny, member of the International Peace Bureau presents to the 
fourteenth Universal Peace Congress, at Lucerne, a project for an International Institute of 
Education. The following year, the Milan Congress decides to communicate Kemeny’s 
project to all the ministries of education. The London Congress (1908) adopts a large-scale 
Programme of education for peace, including the foundation of an Institute of Education 
(Arnaud-Kemeny project). 
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4° In 1905, Alfred Binet’s proposal to form a Standing International Commission on 
Educational Psychology is presented to the Congress on Family Education in Liége. This 
effort leads in 1910 to the adoption of draft statutes in which it is stated that: ‘the Inter- 
national Committee's work is carried out ... by disseminating in every country the idea of 
educational psychology, by centralizing useful attempts made in the most diverse countries, 
by interesting public authorities in judicious and efficient uses.’ 


5° In 1906, Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon submits to the International Council of Women a project 
for an International Bureau of Education. From then on, the International Council of 
Women maintains its interest in the question and, at a joint conference with the Inter- 
national Alliance for Women’s Votes held in Paris in 1919, these two organizations adopt a 
suggestion which is forwarded to the official commission of the League of Nations Peace 
Conference, in Paris. This suggestion was to insert in the League of Nations Pact an article 
to the effect that the Contracting Powers would endeavour to harmonize the aims and 
methods of their education systems with the general principles of the League of Nations: 
for this purpose they agree to establish a permanent bureau of education as an integral 
part of the organization of the League of Nations. 


6° In 1912, Mrs. F. Fern Andrews, secretary of the American School Citizenship League 
and collaborator of the Office of Education of the United States, actively supports the 
American and Netherlands Governments which have agreed on the organization of an Inter- 
national Conference on Education. Sixteen powers had agreed to take part in this confer- 
ence, which was to take place in September 1914 in The Hague and which had as its aim 
the setting up of an International Bureau of Education. The International Federation of 
National Associations of Teachers supported the initiative. After the war, it was again 
Mrs. Andrews who represented the United States Office of Education at the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris. At that time she contacted several organizations to promote the idea of 
an International Bureau of Education as an organ of the League of Nations, 


7° Among the associations Participatin, 


, the Workers’ Educatii 
English Association for the League of Nations, 


8° The Allied Conference for the League of Nations 


9° Still in 1919, the International League of Women for Peace and Freedom, at its Zurich 
Congress, expresses itself in favour of an unofficial IBE. Mrs. Arnesen, of Oslo, plays a major 
part in this effort. 


10° In 1921, the leaders of the educational and 
second Assembly of the League of Nations to con 
on Educational Matters, ‘This conference’, 


Pacifist associations of Japan called on the 
vene a meeting of an International Council 


they added, ‘will establish without delay the 
plan for a permanent International Bureau for Educational Matters, to which various com- 


missions will be attached. One of these commissions, whose appointment is, in our opinion, 
a matter of great urgency, is the one which will have the task of conducting a critical study 
on textbooks...” 

ea Proposals from the International Congress on Sociology, meeting in Turin 
m . 


12° The International Congress of Intellectual W 


r orkers, on the proposal of Mr. Ad. Ferrière 
approves a draft project for an International Bure; 


au of Education (Brussels, 1921). 
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13° The following resolution was voted by the Union of Teachers of the French départe- 
ment de l’Ain in 1924: 
‘The [Ain] section expresses the wish that there be set up under the aegis and control 
of the League of Nations an International Bureau of Education which would have the 
task of propagating the ideas of solidarity and pacifism and of monitoring educational 
trends in the various countries, the Bureau's role in the world, analogous to that of the 
International Labour Office in the economic field, being to strengthen an ideal of 
peace and to create a common education for mankind.” 
14° The 1923 Conference of the New Education Fellowship meeting in Montreux, unan- 
imously congratulated the Commission for Intellectual Co-operation and its president, 
Mr. André Bergson, for the work it had accomplished, and urged it to recommend the estab- 
lishment in Geneva of an International Bureau of Education, since the need for such infor- 
mation and scientific studies was universally felt. 

The Heidelberg Congress (July 1925) again requested the establishment in Geneva, if 
possible with the collaboration of the League of Nations, of an International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 
15° The second Congress of the World Federation of Education Associations, held in Edin- 
burgh in July 1925 under the chairmanship of Mr. Augustus Thomas, drew attention to the 
necessity of organizing a permanent bureau for research and information on all matters 
relating to education in the various countries. 


While it would be pointless to conjecture on the course that events might 
have taken, it may be noted in passing that the Sth and 6th attempts listed above 
would have led to the creation of an intergovernmental body. But the idea 
prevailing in Geneva was the one set out by Jean-Louis Claparéde in the intro- 
duction to his leaflet: 

‘In order to be able to render the services expected of it, the Bureau cannot, for the present, 


be a governmental creation. r 74 . 
It must have great independence and total liberty which, in the present circumstances, 


official organization would have difficulty in offering.” 


The elements of the discussion were certainly present in the meetings at the 
Institut J.-J. Rousseau at the time the Bureau was set up, as is shown by certain 
exchanges of views recorded in Ferriére’s ‘old books of notes’. 


‘30 November 1925: (discussion is on the question “Where to find the money to start?) 
Dottfrens] (...) try the Fed[eral] Council. 1,000 or 1,500 fr. enough to start. j 
Bov et] this official request will get us nowhere — they cannot rep[ly] or will put it off 


indefinitely.” 

Or again: 

‘Ist session of IBE Initiative Committee. 19 January 1926 ... (Discussion on support to be 
sought by the Bureau) x 

J.-Louis Claparède communicates names of pers[ons] of Commlittee] of Patrons... 

Bov[et] proposes to circulate this list among the pers[ons] present here who can then 
make proposals and point out omissions. 

Rosselló: Is state patronage excluded as a matter of principle? — certainly not. 

(Several names are mentioned, then the problem of the number of members of the Com- 
mittee of Patrons and that of their choice from the political point of view. The Possibility 
is even envisaged of doing without a Committee of Patrons.) 
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Fatio: To have only members residing in Geneva would be a compromise solution. Give 
the job the cover of an int[ernational] flag.” 


Later, Bovet* was to admit ‘that I was not one of those who, in our group, 
had long since perceived the scope of an International Bureau and worked so 
actively to carry out the idea ... I must confess here my limited horizons and 
my little faith. If the IBE has become what it is and what it will be, this is not 
due to me.’ 


OF IDEAS AND MEN 


Unlike the League of Nations which, as the plaque fixed to the wall of the 
Palais Wilson garden recalls, was set up in Geneva on the decision of the govern- 
ments, the IBE was created in Geneva because its founders lived there. 

These personalities were by no means all of Swiss nationality, but they all 
shared the same interest for the new ideas which were emerging in the field of 
education. 

Although it is not easy to trace the evolution of ideas, it is at least interesting 
to identify some of those which may have been in the minds of the creators of 
the IBE. The end of the First World War — the war to end all wars — had set off 
a wave of optimism which manifested itself as confidence in the future of demo- 
cracy and of international understanding. This was soon to be shaken on the 
political plane by the emergence of fascism and nazism, and so attention turned 
to education. This general phenomenon’ contributes to the climate which was 
a Senna to educational experimentation amid which the IBE came into 

eing. 

While they recognize that the origin of a large movement can hardly be attri- 
buted to one Person, Boyd and Rawson® nonetheless consider that the New 
Education movement was inspired by Mrs. Beatrice Ensor. Born in Marseilles, 
she had studied in Italy before becoming, in 1910, the first women inspector 
of schools to be appointed in the county of Glamorgan (Wales). Rejecting the 
Strict discipline of the state schools, she had the idea, in 1915, of setting up, 
under the chairmanship of G.S. Arundale, a group of progresssive educators, The 
Education Fellowship, of which she was the secretary.” 

The Fellowship, which drew on the Christian principles of the Theosophical 
Society, held its first meetings at the annual conferences of the ‘new ideals’ 
group, the first of which had taken place in Norfolk shortly before the First 
World War. This group had already been advocating a livelier approach to edu- 
cation. By 1920, the Fellowship had developed sufficiently to be able to hold 
an independent conference at Letchworth (England). Here, its twofold aim 
Was expounded: on the one hand, to serve as a link between innovators in 


Private and state schools throughout the world, and on the other, to encourage 
education for peace. 


During this conference, Mrs. Ensor 


, drawing on her international background, 
presented to a select committee her 


ideas on the creation of an international 
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body — the New Education Fellowship. The Fellowship would publish three 
journals with links for collaboration between them. Mrs. Ensor would take 
charge of the English journal, Elisabeth Rotten would be responsible for the 
German one and Adolphe Ferrière for the one in French, Pour l'Ere nouvelle. 
The Fellowship was launched the following year at its congress in Calais. 

Thus P. Meyhoffer and W. Gunning® refer, at the beginning of their ‘bio- 
graphical and bibliographical notes’ published ‘on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the birth of the author of Ecole active and the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the “International Bureau of New Schools” to 
Ferriére as the ‘Vice-president of the executive committee of the International 
League for New Education, which he founded with Mmes Beatrice Ensor and 
Elisabeth Rotten in Calais in 1921, assistant director of the International Bureau 
of Education, of which he was the initiator and which he helped to found in 
December 1925 with the Institute of the Sciences of Education in Geneva. He 
is’, the note goes on, ‘the recognized representative, theorist and practitioner of 
the movement, today world-wide, for the so-called New Education, i.e. the 
education which, to use one of his favourite terms, is based both on knowledge 
and on common sense.” 

These notes provide a glimpse not only of the kind of man Ferriére was, 
but also of the questions which were of concern to him at the time the IBE 
was created, After being responsible for a class in the New School at Bex in 
1920-1921, he was brought back for family reasons to Geneva where, from 1924 
to 1926 he was technical adviser for the International School, which Elisabeth 
Rotten had also helped to found. (‘He had taken the initiative of housing this 
school, in its early days, in a rustic chalet belonging to his family and it was this 
kindness which made the school’s creation possible. From 1926 onwards, 
however, he had, for various reasons, to withdraw from this activity and it was 
then that the organization of the state schools began to occupy most of his 
time.” 

a naturally subscribed to the rallying principles of the New Education 
Fellowship as they appeared in his journal Pour l'Ere nouvelle, quoted on 
page 41. 

If, of all the educational projects for international bureaux of education 
listed by J.-L. Claparéde and P. Rosselló, it is the one in Geneva which has 
survived, this may be attributed not only to Ferriére’s vision and to the energy 
which enabled him to translate it into action, but also to the fact that his per- 
sonal qualities found an echo in those of Edouard Claparéde and of Pierre Bovet. 
Without enlarging on these, passing mention may be made by way of example 
of S. Roller’s account!® of the humanism of Edouard Claparède and of Bovet. 
The latter showed notable courage in ‘abandoning his chair of professor at 
the University of Neuchatel in order to take up in Geneva the post of director 


of a private institution whose founder could not guarantee its success’.!! 


‘Claparéde, a doctor by training, approached psychology under the aegis of his cousin 
Théodor Flournoy, to whom we owe the first chair of experimental psychology of the Uni- 
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versity of Geneva (faculty of science) in 1899. Claparède the scientist is above all a man. 
And if psychology is the science of behaviour, this science must help men to live better. 
It must also help teachers better to educate the children of men. Thus, Claparéde was an 
educator.” 


‘Bovet, like Claparède, is of those who want their convictions — here, Christian and 
protestant convictions — to be lived and incorporated into acts (...). Truth is what gives 
satisfaction, what succeeds and bears fruit. Truth, for Pierre Bovet, will be what satisfies 


him as a moral and Christian being or, in more general terms, what will contribute to the 
advancement of the man.” 


THE ACTIVITIES 


In 1926, the IBE set about its task of information. Conferences and exhibitions 
came in rapid succession at the Institut Jean-Jacques Rousseau. On 25 April, 
the Journal de Genéve described the ‘little education exhibition organized by 
the Institut J.-J. Rousseau under the auspices of the International Bureau of 
Education’ on the theme of progresssive education in the United States. The 
subject of another exhibition, organized on the occasion of the International 
Congress of Secondary Education, was history and geography textbooks. A 
little later, Mrs. Beatrice Ensor’s talk on the New Education Fellowship was 
described in the newspaper as ‘interesting both from the point of view of its 
content and from that of the number of Genevese and of foreign educators 
attending’. These are but a few examples of the work of information undertaken 
in Geneva. The work, of course, was intensive and the public international. 
These international contacts, moreover, also helped to build up the IBE’s repu- 


tation abroad, as did the staff's travel and — more especially — its voluminous 
correspondence. 


However, travel and correspondence are 
work in the field of information, and the m 


systematic use is made are its publications. Pierre Bovet writes’? that ‘in 1926, 
Mr. Paul Mo 


nroe took the opportunity offered by our preparation of a Guide- 
book to some European school systems to allocate a fairly large sum to the 
Bureau so that it would be possible to produce an English edition in New York 
at the same time as we were publishing a French edition’, 

This guide, which appeared in August 1927, ‘does its best to provide infor- 
mation which will be both interesting and useful for teachers who, on their 
travels, have the curiosity to take an interest in the schools of the countries 
they are going through’. It had been discussed briefly on 9 March 1926 at a 
meeting attended by the Misses Butts and Rotten and Messrs Bovet, Claparéde, 
Ferriére and Rosselló. (‘Miss Rotten doesn’t want to be called Miss. She wants 
Dr. or Mrs, writes Ferrière in his notebook. ‘Claparède doesn’t like titles. 
He thinks simplicity sounds better. So does Butts. The titles are in the leaflet.’) 


ae — also gives rise to the most important book published by the IBE: 
ready, 


only a minor aspect of the IBE’s 
eans of which immediate and more 
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‘Mr. Bovet foresces that eventually the yearbook of education will be published by the IBE 
(...) Educational Baedeker meets a need ... Mr. Bovet proposes to do this Baedeker for us. 
Miss Butts thought the purpose was to cater for foreigners, to point out 1 or 2 classes among 
the best, ctc., not the whole list. Mr. Bovet offers to try to write this Baedeker — to gather 
the documents for it. Begin with what we know: Switzerland, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Spain. Work would be done here. J.-L. would centralize the documents. Mr. Bovet had in 
mind successive editions. Correspondents would add anything missing.” 


Yet the first yearbook was not to be published until 1931. For the time 
being, the discussions in March 1926 bore largely on the organization and distri- 
bution of the work of scanning journals in order to gather the content of the 
publication. (‘El[isabeth] R[otten]: Institute students are already beginning 
to read articles.) Another question to be examined was that of the leaflet — 
into what languages should it be translated? /n extenso or extracts? — for the 
information problem was twofold: making the different countries’ educational 
practices known, to be sure, but also making known the International Bureau 
of Education in order to be of greater service and to find support. Mention 
must be made of another note from this meeting, on which there will be more to 
be said later: ‘Mr. Bovet has seen Augustus Thomas who is seeking ten million 
dollars for education but he hasn’t got them.’ 

The other significant aspect of the IBE’s activities was the organization of 
conferences, The first took place in Prague in April 1927, under the chairman- 
ship of Pierre Bovet. Its subject was ‘Peace through the school’, and most of 
the 462 delegates from 19 countries spoke Esperanto. The conference gave 
rise not only to a publication, but also — for wireless was still in its early days - 
to a public account given in Geneva on 3 May in the main hall of the university, 
with Mr. André Oltramare, State Councillor, President of the Education Depart- 
ment, in the chair. The conference had ‘approved the efforts made to broaden 
the teaching of history and geography and to encourage international corres- 
pondence and camps’. 3 But also, by its presence, as P. Bovet was to write in 
the Journal de Genéve,'* ‘the International Bureau of Education will no doubt 
have brought home to a number of participants not only the magnitude of the 
task, but also the number of favourably inclined people who are becoming 
aware of it. Later, P. Rosselló was often to stress these parallel functions of 
the conferences: facilitating meetings and reflecting on solutions to problems. 

Meanwhile, the IBE was sponsoring talks on such widely diverse subjects 
as adult education or the evolution of the school in Soviet Russia. The organ- 
ization of these talks could certainly be attributed to a fairly broad interpre- 
tation of the third category of activities provided for in the IBE statutes — 
‘facilitating meetings between educators’ — but it might also be wondered 
whether it was not, in fact, due to a certain overlapping of the functions of the 
Bureau and of the Institute which had founded it, which would be all the more 
natural because both institutions were still under the same director and in the 
same premises. The same question might be asked in respect of the summer 
courses which the IBE still organized. 
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Already this same Journal de Genéve of 3 May bore the announcement: 
‘the New Education Fellowship is organizing in Locarno, from 3 to 15 en. 
next, a gathering which promises to be as brilliant as it will be well attended. 
Several prominent names from the world of education appear on the pro- 
gramme. (...). The central theme chosen is Freedom in education. The duration 
of the conference and the programme arrangements, which leave plenty of time 
for group meetings, excursions and individual meetings, will enable congress 
participants to establish personal contacts with one another. Since its creation 
in Calais, the Fellowship had developed considerably, as is shown by the pre- 
sence of some 1,100 participants from Europe, the United States and even 
Africa. Such success did not fail to provoke some criticism in certain Catholic 
circles, on one hand, and among certain socialists, on the other. The conference 
was chaired by P. Bovet, despite earlier uncertainty about the IBE’s presence im 
Locarno caused by the fear that an ‘official delegate of fascism’ would attend.! 

Among the activities organized in conjunction with this conference, there 
was a concert given by the children’s choir founded and conducted by Frantisek 
Bakule, from Prague. Bakule, like Jaques-Dalcroze in Geneva, translated the 
principles of the New Education into artistic terms; but the reputation of his 
institute sprang mainly from the moving performances by this choir of handi- 
capped children. ‘His secret: love, enlightened, youthful, ardent love, imbued 
with devotion and high ideals’, exclaimed Ferriére,! 6 The choir’s presence at 
the Locarno conference was thus particularly appropriate, and Bakule sub- 
sequently agreed to extend his journey as far as Geneva, 

The forty or so children arriv 
on the boat from Lausanne, an 
of the League of Nations and 


; they gave a concert which was attended by delegates to the first 
general assembly of the IBE. 


However this first assembly is considered, 


it constitutes a turning point in 
the history of the IBE. But the fact that it do 


IBE’s role as a catalyst, which is 
y, the economy or politics. At the 
and the review of the first eighteen 
n count on the active and enlight- 
ducators and this is an invaluable 
n that the usefulness of our Bureau 
upport it is to receive, it is about to 
eis Looking back, it is clear that this 
hich were to prove more far-reaching 


thus not a force acting in the same Way as, sa 
same time, then, it was both the consecration 
months’ activities, ‘We now know that we ca 
ened collaboration of a large number of e 
encouragement for us. We have the impressio: 
is ever better understood and that, with the s 
enter a period of interesting achievements. 
assembly was to take certain decisions wł 
than was immediately evident. 


Firstly, as Pierre Bovet said in his recapitulation of the tasks assigned to the 
IBE during these two days, it was necessary to establish, ‘either by correspon- 
dence or by conference, a plan for educational statistics. A preparatury stage 
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in developing an international yearbook of education would consist in contact- 
ing a number of governments by publishing monographs on education in certain 
countries! This activity was obviously destined to occupy an important 
place in the work of the IBE, but also in Rossell6’s thinking and thus in the 
evolution of the study of comparative education. For when Rossellé began 
lecturing on comparative education at the Institute of Sciences of Education 
in 1931, it was, according to J. Piaget,’° the first time this discipline had been 
taught on the continent. 

The second decision, which was later to have unforeseeable repercussions, was 
the one to devote a ‘special effort to the preparation of the congress of the 
World Federation in 1929’. P. Bovet had already met Augustus Thomas, Presi- 
dent of this World Federation of Education Associations, which had been 
founded in 1923 in San Francisco by the National Education Association in 
order to bestow an international character on its annual assembly. But the 
congresses that the Federation had organized in Edinburgh (1925) and Toronto 
(1927) had been accessible only to English-speaking teachers; the one planned 
for Geneva was to endeavour to interest European public opinion and to bring 
together the efforts of all teachers to achieve strong international links. 

This purpose was so close to the aims of the IBE that it seemed only na- 
tural to combine the efforts of the two bodies by holding the next congress in 
Geneva. The IBE assumed responsibility for the programme, in an atmosphere 
which is evoked in the following extract from an article in the Journal de Genève 


of 17 October 1928. 


‘It will be no small matter to accommodate the thousands of participants which this con- 
gress will draw, to interest them and to provide for their recreation and leisure. The Inter- 
national Bureau of Education will receive invaluable support from the Society of Hoteliers, 
the Geneva Tourist Office and the Department of Education, not to mention the League 
of Nations and the ILO, Various commissions have been set up to ensure the success of 
this splendid reception which may have considerable repercussions for our city. Pine 

The International Bureau of Education has undertaken an arduous task which it is pre- 
Paring to tackle with all the enthusiasm of people who are convinced of the usefulness of 
their work. For does not the choice between peace or war tomorrow rest with the children 


of today?’ 

In order to understand the tranformation that the IBE was to undergo 
in 1929, this article should be seen in the light of the words that P. Bovet was to 
write later. ‘The World Federation had absolutely no resources. Its President, 
after repeatedly informing us that there would be 1,500 participants from the 
United States, brought 425, then left the Institut Jean-Jacques Rousseau to 
settle up a large deficit and to compensate the Genevan suppliers in order to save 
members of the organizing committee from legal proceedings. 

Either a new formula would be found for the IBE, or the Bureau would 
cease to exist during the summer of 1929.’?° 

Before reaching this crisis, however, the IBE still had before it two years of 
energetic and enthusiastic labour. Among the other assignments which P. Bovet 
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was to recapitulate in closing the first general assembly of August 1927, there 
was the ‘possibility of action in the form of lectures and conferences: for ex- 
ample, the lectures proposed by Mr. Migone?! and Mr. Rosselló. The lectures 
might be seen as a kind of extension of the Prague conference, or might be com- 
bined with the holiday courses of the Institut J.-J. Rousseau to form a summer 
school. Possible meetings in other countries: for example, a conference on 
bilingualism.’ 

The latter was organized with great success in Luxembourg early in April 
1928. It was followed shortly afterwards by the second annual assembly, which 
was held in the main hall of the University of Geneva and included an address 
by Albert Thomas*? on the subject of ‘Education, work, peace’. In May, mem- 
bers of the IBE secretariat took part in an ‘Institut J.-J. Rousseau week’ organ- 
ized at the Ecole pratique de service social in Paris. Particular attention was 
paid to the New School. The summer course envisaged by the 1927 assembly 
took place in August on the theme of ‘How to make known the League of 
Nations and develop the spirit of international co-operation’. In order to in- 
crease public awareness, it was accompanied by an exhibition on the same 
theme, 


The first task before the Governing Council when it met on the afternoon 


However, before the IBE’s third general assembly observed, in July 1929, 
that in any case the outcome of the Congress of the World Federation of Edu- 


ition which, for forty years, was to 


public education for the information 
of the Genevese public and of foreign visitors alike. 


On 25 July 1929, the third assembly of the IBE, under the chairmanship of 


n Department of Geneva, was called 
upon to express its views on the need for a constitutional organization. ‘After 
a most interesting discussion of the report presented on this subject’, wrote 
the Journal de Genéve,?? 


‘and after hearing the authoritative opinion of Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews who, in 1914, had 
taken energetic steps towards setting up an international bureau of education, the assembly 
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voted the dissolution of the bureau so that it might be immediately reorganized as an 
institution of general and public interest ... 

It was on the afternoon of the same day that the signature of the new statutes by the 
members of the International Bureau of Education took place. Mr. Albert Malche, Mr. 
Wladislaw Radwan, Mr. Manual Utreras Gomez and Mr. Robert Dottrens signified the 
adhesion of the Genevese and Polish authorities, of Ecuador and of the University Institute 
for Sciences of Education.’ 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages, we have attempted to bring together a number of con- 
temporary accounts to which access today is difficult. They show how, in a 
world which desired it and a city which lent itself to the event, the IBE emerged 
in its first form from the essential elements: on the one hand, the humanist 
faith of the educators who were enlightened enough to conceive the task and 
sufficiently numerous, energetic and altruistic to tackle it; on the other hand, 
the premises and the financing enabling them to do so. P. Rosselló, being some 
twenty years younger than the others, did not gain acceptance for the idea of a 
governmental basis until later, and this staggering fact constituted a cartesian 
division of the problem of setting up the Bureau. 

However, thanks to its creators’ earlier and external activities, the Bureau had 
immediately found itself in the currents of progressive educational thought. 
While the its internal work seems to have been organized in accordance with a 
rational plan, its outside contacts appear to have been governed to a large 
extent by opportunity. Be that as it may, the Bureau can be said to 
have achieved, with a degree of success which cannot be qualified, its essential 
aim of that time: fostering contacts among educators. It is clear, however, that 
such contacts do not constitute an aim in themselves, but are in fact a starting 
point for further actions going beyond the bounds of the Bureau’s immediate re- 


sponsibilities. 
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From the signing of the 1929 Statutes 
to the 1939 War 


In spite of the fact that it has its roots in the thinking of the New Education 
and its origin in an institute which the President of the Department of Public 
Education (William Rosier) was unwilling to see affiliated to the University, 
the IBE has been an intergovernmental institution since 25 July 1929. ‘From 
this moment on’, as P. Rossellé was to write in a new booklet published in the 
following year, ‘there is a document in existence which officially recognizes 
that “the development of education is an essential factor for peace and for the 
moral and material progress of mankind, and that in order to encourage this 
development, it is necessary to collect documentation about the efforts made 
towards research and its application in the educational field and to ensure a 
broad exchange of information and documentation, so that every country will 
be incited to benefit by the experience of the others”.’ 

Realizing that he could not continue to direct both the IBE and the Institute 
of Sciences of Education, P. Bovet submitted his resignation to the Governing 
Board of the IBE to take effect on 15 August 1929, when the Board appointed 
as Director Jean Piaget, professor in the University of Geneva and in the Insti- 
tute. ‘It is our good fortune’, stated the IBE Bulletin,' ‘to have acquired in the 
person of our future Director a friend of Mr. Pierre Bovet who will uphold 
the same spirit of disinterestedness and scientific integrity in the Bureau. This 
is an estimable privilege’. In addition to their essential intellectual qualifications, 
the exceptional personal qualities of the responsible leaders of the IBE and the 
good understanding which prevailed among them would, in fact, be a positive 
contribution to the life of the Bureau. 

Although younger than the generation of Claparéde and Ferriére by almost 
twenty years, J. Piaget and P. Rossellé were to preside over the destinies of 
the IBE during the forty years of its independent existence as an intergovern- 
mental organization. Born in 1897 at Calonge in the province of Gerona (Spain), 
Rosselló had completed his studies at the secondary and teacher training schools 
of Gerona before studying for his diploma as a training school teacher in the 
humanities section of the Madrid Teachers College, and subsequently for the 
diploma of the Geneva Institute of Sciences of Education. 

As a school inspector in Spain from 1920 to 1924, he directed the course 
in educational psychology in the Madrid Pedagogical Museum in 1921-22, and 
later the psychology section of the Madrid Institute of Vocational Gittdanee 
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in 1922-23. From 1924, he was again at Geneva where he worked for the In- 
ternational Labour Conferences until 1939 and where, together with Claparéde 
and Ferriére, he advocated the intergovernmental formula for the IBE which 
was finally adopted in 1929. After that, he was the man behind the International 
Conference on Public Education and its corollary, the International yearbook 
of education. At the J.-J. Rousseau Institute, he inaugurated a new branch of 
education, comparative pedagogics. Incidentally, he opened that course in 
Spanish, since the only student was of Colombian origin. 

When communications were cut off in 1939, he began to study for his thesis 
on The forerunners of the International Bureau of Education, which he sub- 
mitted to the University of Lausanne for his doctorate in social sciences (passed 
with distinction in pedagogics) and which was published in 1943. In 1943 and 
1944, he was Co-Director of the Educational Section of the Prisoners of War 
Department of the United States Armed Forces Institute, and subsequently, 
after 1945, a member of the Unesco Secretariat for liaison with the IBE. He 
was, however, resolutely opposed to the integration of the IBE with Unesco 
in 1969, the year before his death. 

From the statutory point of view, the former corporative association became 
an institution of general and public interest, while keeping the same name and 
serving the same purpose: namely, to act as an information centre for everything 
concerning education. Its role as a co-ordinating centre between the institutions 
concerned with education, which had been assigned to it by the 1925 Statutes, 
disappeared. Although membership was henceforth extended to governments, 
it continued to be open to public institutions or international unions, while 
excluding national and local societies and, of course, private individuals. The 
old scale of contributions, which had varied between 5 and 1,000 Swiss francs, 
Was replaced by an annual minimum contribution of 10,000 francs. 

Under new names, the organs of the IBE remained essentially the same. The 
Secretariat continued to be responsible for the technical and administrative 
work. It was headed by a Director (Jean Piaget). The Secretariat was appointed 
by the Executive Committee, which exercized the powers of the Council be- 
tween the latter’s sessions. This Committee consisted of the Chairman, two 
Vice-Chairmen and the number of members determined by the Council, which 
appointed them for two years. The Statutes no longer required a certain per- 
centage of these members to be residents of Geneva. 

; Also appointed by the Council was a Standing Consultative Committee, con- 
sisting of fifteen to thirty members, which was responsible for obtaining infor- 
mation about the questions submitted to it by the Council and for pointing out 
to the latter the most urgent needs arising in the world of education. The Coun- 
cil also appointed a Financial Committee. 

In addition to the appointments or elections mentioned above, the Council, 
which replaced the former General Assembly as the supreme authority of the 
Bureau, possessed, like the Assembly, the following powers: 
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to hear the report of the Executive Committee and the various other 
committees; 

— to prepare a general outline of the work of the IBE; 

— to discuss and approve the balance-sheet, accounts and budget; 

— to discuss any amendments to the Statutes. 


On 10 July 1930, the Council’s first meeting was held in the Geneva Department 
of Public Education. The number of governments represented in it had doubled 
since the signing of the Statutes in July 1929, since Czechoslovakia, Egypt and 
Spain had been added to Ecuador, Geneva and Poland. (Czechoslovakia, had, in 
fact, been represented only by an observer, Mr. Rudolf Kepl, and that country’s 
accession as a member was received two months later by the Executive Com- 
mittee.) After all, this period was regarded as a period of development, as indi- 
cated by the Board’s decision to replaced the words ‘31 December 1929” in the 
supplementary clause of the Statutes by the words ‘31 June 1931’, so that 
members joining by that date could be considered signatories of the Founding 
Act of the International Bureau of Education. 

However, a few significant decisions should be pointed out in an agenda 
which consisted mainly of items of an administrative nature. (a) The Secre- 
tariat was made responsible for establishing collaboration with the ILO and 
the International Committee for Intellectual Co-operation of the League of 
Nations, in consideration of certain activities of a pedagogical nature carried 
out by those bodies. (b) The appointees to the Standing Consultative Com- 
mittee included such persons as Mr. Paul Dupuy (teacher at the International 
School of Geneva), Miss Elisabeth Rotten (editor of Das werdende Zeitalter, the 
German publication of the New Education Fellowship), Mr. Christie Tait (an 
ILO official who had already collaborated closely with the first IBE), Mr. Fer- 
nand Maurette (a director in the ILO), Mr. Raoul Migone (the Argentine Con- 
sul at Geneva who had supported Rosselló in recommending an intergovern- 
mental structure for the IBE), Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Mrs. B. Ensor, Mr. F. 
Zollinger, which made it possible to keep in touch with the spirit of the pioneers 
of the first IBE, even in its new governmental context. (c) The decision to con- 
tinue the work already begun in the field of children’s literature, thanks to a gift 
from Mrs. E. Stokowska, marked the beginning of an important collection which 
the IBE was to develop until it was integrated with Unesco in 1969. 

That first meeting of the Council, one year after the signing of the Statutes 
which had made the IBE an intergovernmental organization, was not sufficient 
to confirm its new structure, which in fact required several years for its final 
definition. Indeed, on the day following that meeting, Miss A. Hallsten-Kallen, 
who had attended it as the representative of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, wrote the following in her report: ‘It is impossible not to note the 
fact that the two mandatories were the representatives of the Geneva govern- 
ment and the Rousseau Institute respectively. This same rather narrow local 
character is also clearly seen in the papers concerning the personnel. 1 think 
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this largely depends on reasons of economy, but it is clear that it is a handicap 
for an international institute not to have an international personnel. 

‘The Directors of the Bureau were evidently very grateful to have secured 
the presence of a member of the Secretariat. Personally, I consider it advisable 
to keep in touch with this organisation, but only at their most important meet- 
ings.’ 


A few days after the meeting — from 28 July to 2 August — a new special 


1929 resumed the pedagogical 
work begun by the IBE of 1925, although this work seemed to fall within the 
f a documentation centre, a 
cope of activity. To be sure, 
forth a member of the Bureau, 
arly formed the basis for the 


of Nations better known and 
how to develop the spirit of international co-operation’. 


EMERGENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Conference, indeed 
cation, were destined to 
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first meeting, which had been mainly limited to administrative arrangements, 
its agenda included the submission of ‘Reports of Ministries of Public Edu- 
cation which are Members of the Bureau’. These six reports (Czechoslovakia, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Geneva, Poland, Spain) were annexed to the record of the 
meeting, which was published under the title of The International Bureau 
of Education in 1930-1931 and represented the first step towards a yearbook. 

With this idea very much in mind, the Executive Committee, at its sixth 
meeting, on 16 April 1932, requested the Director of the Bureau ‘to invite 
all the Ministries of Public Education of all countries to communicate to the 
third meeting of the Council a report on the educational progress made in their 
countries during the school year 1931-1932 and to send representatives to the 
Council’s meeting at which those reports will be presented’. This was short 
notice, since the third meeting of the Council was to be held on 8 July. Never- 
theless, twenty-four States responded to this appeal, Canada sending three 
reports (British Colombia, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan), while Geneva was still 
the only Swiss member. The meeting, which had lasted only two and a half 
hours in 1931, went on for all day that Friday, the afternoon being devoted 
to the reading of the reports, either by the representative of the country or 
by Miss Butts, the Secretary-General. ‘The reading of each of the reports pre- 
sented there was followed by brief comments by the Director, Mr. Piaget, 
pointing out the characteristic innovations and asking the representatives of the 
various countries to transmit the thanks of the Bureau to their Ministries of 
Public Education.” 

The record of that meeting bore a still closer resemblance to the future 
Yearbook. Of its 228 pages, 172 were devoted to the reports ... but they were 
still contained in an annex! When the Executive Committee met on 6 October 
-it took note of the appearance of the volume and invited the Director to send 
a copy of it to the Minstries of Public Education of all countries. Moreover, 
‘the Executive Committee, considering the importance for school authorities 
and for educators in general to have an annual publication in which they would 
find, for each country, in addition to statistical data, an authorized review of 
school attendance throughout the year; considering that the Bureau, thanks to 
the annual reports which the Ministries of Public Education send to the Council, 
possesses valuable documentation which can serve as a basis for a publication of 
this kind, asks the Director of the Bureau to study the possibilities of publishing 
a yearbook and authorizes him to undertake such a publication on a trial basis.’ 

Accordingly, 1933 saw the appearance, for the first time, of L'annuaire inter- 
national de l'éducation et de l’enseignement, the publication of which was to be 
interrupted only during the war and upon the appointment of Mr. L. Fernig 
as Director following the integration of the IBE with Unesco. At its fourth 
meeting (July 1933), the Council welcomed this publication with satisfaction 
and decided to repeat it in 1934 and to include in it the approximately twenty 
reports which had just been presented to it. The Conference now comprised 
three half-day meetings, two of which were devoted to the presentation and dis- 
cussion of the reports. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that the Executive Committee, at its meeting 
on 11 January 1934, noted that the nature of the work of the Council’s last 
two meetings had in fact transformed them into International Conferences on 
Public Education. Considering likewise the interest which the first Yearbook 
had aroused, containing as it did the reports which had been presented during 
the preceding year, and without under-estimating the slight psychological ad- 
vantage which might be obtained by inviting Ministries to a third rather than 
to a first conference, the Executive Committee requested the Director ‘to in- 
vite all Ministries of Public Education to send representatives to the Third 
International Conference on Public Education, to be held on the occasion of 
the fifth meeting of the Council of the International Bureau of Education, and 
to send a report on that occasion on the educational progress made in their 
countries during the year 1933-1934’,6 

Having thus taken the step which distinguished a Council meeting from a 
conference, the Executive Committee went further and decided ‘to include 
in the agenda of the Conference, in addition to the presentation of the reports 
of the Ministries of Public Education, the consideration of three of the questions 
which had been the subject of a survey and a report by the Bureau: (a) econo- 
mies in the field of public education; (b) compulsory school attendance ‘and 
its prolongation; (c) conditions for admission to secondary schools’. Even be- 
fore considering more closely the questions placed on the agenda, it is immedi- 
ately apparent that they are far from the kind of pedagogical problems which 
were of concern to the IBE in 1925. 

At the same time that the IBE was estab 
was trying to improve their 
found itself ‘in the territo 


lishing the conferences as such, it 
political infrastructure. After all, the fact that it 
¢ ty of a country whose Government was giving no 
official Support to its activities might lend itself to undesirable interpretations’ a 
in any case, this might hamper its efforts to secure new members. Switzerland, 
however, does not have any Federal Ministry of Public Education; since the 
twenty-five cantonal and semi-cantonal Departments of Public Education are 
independent, their only common link is the Conference of Heads of Depart- 
ments of Public Education, However, this Conference has no executive auth- 
ority. Accordingly, State Councillor Paul Lachenal, who in April 1932 had 
succeeded Albert Malche as Geneva’s representative to the Executive Com- 
mittee, took certain steps in that body which led to a unanimous vote in favour 
of the Confederation’s accession to the International Bureau of Education. 
For once, the Federal Council, acting on a proposal by the Federal Department 
of the Interior and the Federal Political Department, took a decision in the 
field of education and, on 2 May 1934, the IBE’s Executive Committee was 
able to recognize the Swiss Federal Council as a member of the IBE. The Federal 


oh then undertook to transmit the invitations to the International Con- 
erence on Public Education through diplomatic channels, a procedure which 
was to remain in force until 1939 
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The working procedure then established was, subject to a few adjustments, 
to be retained right up to the present. The Executive Committee, kept informed 
of the topics concerning which the Standing Consultative Committee considers it 
desirable to carry out a study, asks the Secretariat to conduct an inquiry among 
the Ministries of Public Education. The results of each inquiry are recorded in a 
publication where they are preceded by a ‘general review’, which is in fact a brief 
comparative study limited to describing the problem without analysing it. Any 
analysis would appear subsequently in the record of the Conference at which the 
problem was discussed. 

The discussions also dealt with educational developments during the past 
year which were the subject of the reports the Ministries had been invited 
to present. The compilation of these reports constituted L annuaire international 
de l'éducation et de l'enseignement. 

The discussion of each of the topics which had been the subject of a detailed 
study led to the formulation of the recommendation addressed to the various 
Ministries of Public Education. On the basis of the preliminary study, the Secre- 
tariat prepared a draft recommendation. ‘The monographs, which were pro- 
duced prior to the Conference’, Rosselló explained,® ‘made clear the points of 
convergence between States, so that discussion could concentrate on the points 
of divergence.’ However, ‘the practice of basing the draft recommendation on 
these inquiries removed any element of surprise from the subsequent discussion, 
since all the solutions mentioned in the governments’ replies were included’. 
It was Albert Thomas, the first Director of the International Labour Office 
‘and one of IBE’s most faithful friends from its inception’,'° who had warned 
against drawing up conventions which all States would find it more difficult 
to implement. ‘He felt, moreover, that in the field of education it was better 


to advise than to impose! ! 


THE FIRST RECOMMENDATIONS 


The six conferences which were held from 1934 to 1939 (the third to the 
eighth) formulated three recommendations annually but, for the most part, 
the latter were hardly longer than a dozen paragraphs. Rosselló, who, in his 
‘Historical note’, had divided the recommendations into ‘recommendations of 
an administrative character’ and ‘recommendations of an essentially didactic 
character’, included thirteen of these eighteen recommendations in the former 
category and only five in the latter. However, out of the total of sixty-five 
which he had classified, Rossellé thought that thirty-eight were of an adminis- 
trative character, i.e. 60 per cent (as opposed to approximately 66 per cent up 
to 1939). This relatively unimportant variation seems to indicate that the re- 
sponsible authorities of the IBE — the Standing Consultative Committee or 
the Directorate — recognized from the very beginning what their later experience 
has confirmed; that intergovernmental collaboration in the field of education 
should give priority to the administrative aspect. Other aspects, moreover, 
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were dealt with outside the conferences, either in the Bulletin and in the courses 
which the Bureau continued to give, up to 1933, on education aimed at de- 
veloping the spirit of international co-operation, or as a part of the considerable 
attention paid to children’s literature. 

The recommendations, which were of a fairly general nature so that they 
could be adapted to many situations, essentially provided a systematic analysis 
of the problem they dealt with. The first Paragraph, adopted in 1934, estab- 
lished that character in a way which could be suitable for all recommendations: 
‘The Conference notes that the problem (...) differs greatly in different countries 
and that therefore no single uniform measure can be recommended at the pre- 
sent time’. 

With tragic irony, the last paragraph adopted on 21 July 1939, recommended 
that ‘educational authorities should encourage teachers to improve their quali- 
fications by awarding grants for foreign travel, facilitating exchanges of teachers 
and organizing holiday courses’, A few weeks later, the frontiers were closed, 
leaving this last recommendation of the eighth International Conference on 
ed for at least six years. Rosselló!? found it 
on the scope which the recommendations might 
ation was left to the discretion of governments. 
he implemention of any particular recommen- 
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The courses for members of the teaching staff, which had begun in 1928, 
i.e., at the time of the first IBE, continued up to 1933. A press communiqué 
issued by the IBE in January 1930, for example, announced the ‘third special 
course … on the subject: how can we make the League of Nations better known 
and develop the spirit of international co-operation?’ This course, which was 
scheduled for the end of July of the same year, was to include lectures on the 
operation of the principal international institutions at Geneva, a few classes 
on pyschology as applied to education for peace, and finally some lessons on 
the teaching methods to be used in that kind of education. The IBE appealed 
to governments to send scholarship students. 

However, the pedagogical character of that work coincided with the time 
when the IBE’s very existence was merged with that of the Institut Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. After the move which had given the IBE the premises which enabled 
it to carry out more efficiently the information functions provided for in its 
1929 Statutes, the programmes of the Institute and the Bureau had clearly 
diverged. However, every autumn the Executive Committee would approve 
the report on the summer course which the Director had submitted to it and 
would ask the latter to organize a new course for the following summer. The 
same thing occurred in the autumn of 1933, but after that time the subject 
was veiled in silence, except for two lines in Bulletin no. 31 for the second 
quarter of 1934, which announced that, since the Bureau was organizing an 
International Conference on Public Education, the special course for teachers 
would not be held the following summer. 

For a long time, the children’s literature service was kept going thanks to 
numerous donations, those of Mrs. Evangeline Stokowska, to which we have 
already referred, being followed by those of the Payne Fund, the Nobel Com- 
mittee, the Carnegie Endowment and the Rockefeller Foundation. Having 
first endeavoured to accumulate a vast collection of children’s books from 
many countries, a collection which had been the subject of an international 
exhibition during the Conference of the World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations in 1928, that service had then tried to encourage the translation of 
the ‘best’ books. However, the selection of those ‘best’ books involved an 
analytical evaluation, for which the assistance of the Institute of Sciences of 
Education was invoked. The work of that service resulted in certain publi- 
cations: Children's literature and international collaboration in 1932 and La 
co-ordination dans le domaine de la littérature enfantine in 1933. The constant 
enlargement and updating of the collection made it a permanent part of the 
IBE’s activities and the service was still going strong just before the war in 1939. 

Lastly, the Information Division centralized all the documents dealing with 
education and organized a wide exchange of information on that subject, in 
conformity with the preamble and article 2 of the Statutes. Books and reviews 
from various countries were analysed for use in the Bureau’s publications and 
for the information of its visitors. That Division also prepared articles about 
events of importance in the world of education and about the IBE’s work: it 
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also answered requests for information from governments, international organ- 
izations or educational establishments. It maintained a network of national 
correspondents. Lastly, it handled the editing, translation and distribution of 
the Bulletin and the Bureau’s other publications, and was responsible for its 
library and exhibitions. This work was divided among six sections, which were 
entitled: Documentation, Information, Publications, Statistics, Publicity, Na- 
tional Correspondents. However, in 1930 the Information Division, like the 
Research Division, had only three section members and one secretary. To 
illustrate the importance of their work, it might be pointed out that during 
that year the Division received 4,058 letters and mailed 5,151. However, it 
should be added that by 1935 those figures had dropped to 3,496 and 4,679 


respectively, and by 1936 to 2,969 and 3,845. In 1977, the IBE answered 
1,231 letters. 


Relations with educational developments 


members, who regularly attended meetings ii 
the Bureau and its work better known. 

In 1936, for example, Marie Butts, the Secretary-General, represented the 
New Education Fellowship, which 
). At the same time, P. Rosselló 
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the end of the Bulletin, followed in 1934 by a similar revision of the Yearbook, 
seems to indicate a realization of the relationship between the work of the 
Bureau and educational development. 

That is what Rosselló, in the Yearbook, called the overview of the tendencies 
which he identified from the reports which the Ministries of Education pre- 
sented to the International Conferences on Public Education. Those tendencies, 
which are described below, served as a guide in choosing the topics for inquiries, 
the results of which were to be published in the form of monographs presented 
to the Conference. The Conference, which at the same time had a corresponding 
draft recommendation before it, could, at the conclusion of its debates, work 
out a recommendation which was sufficiently in line with the actual conditions 
in a large number of countries to gain the attention of the Ministries to which 
it was addressed. However, apart from that connexion with actual circum- 
stances, there was nothing to justify concluding that any relationship of cause 
and effect did exist. The primary virtue of the Conferences, and hence of their 
recommendations, was to invite responsible education authorities to reflect 
on a subject whose importance had been demonstrated: a process of reflection 
which was introspective at the time of the inquiry and comparative at the time 
of the debates. Finally, Piaget, in concluding his ‘Director’s report’ to the ‘Inter- 
national Bureau of Education in 1935-1936’, wrote the following: ‘The Bureau 
has set itself a new and more difficult task, the usefulness of which is quite 
apparent from the fact that to date nobody has undertaken it: the co-ordination 
of the Ministries of Public Education themselves and their efforts on behalf of 


progress in education’. 


Educational developments as seen by the IBE 
The 1930s began in the midst of the economic depression. The world monetary 
system was collapsing, unemployment was rising. Educational budgets were not 


spared the drastic cuts which governments found themselves obliged to make: 
more or less everywhere there were reductions in teachers’ salaries, schools were 
shut down, the school year was shortened and many projects for school con- 
struction were postponed. Tuition costs were increased, where necessary, and 
school taxes were imposed. When it went off the gold standard in the autumn 
of 1931, had not the United Kingdom just saved twelve million pounds sterling 
on its educational budget?! * 

In 1934, alarmed by the disastrous effects which such restrictions might have 
on the future of schools, the IBE published the results of its inquiry concerning 
economics in the field of public education. The subject was placed on the agenda 
of the third International Conference on Public Education, which was also to 
discuss ‘compulsory schooling and the raising of the school leaving age’ and 
‘admission to secondary schools’. Although social aspirations had already started 
a trend towards prolonging school attendance in certain countries, it was now 
recognized that this also helped to reduce unemployment. This tendency, there- 


fore, extended over several years. 
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These two tendencies, which were in part contradictory — the shutting down 
of schools and the prolongation of school attendance — led to a third one: the 
centralization or nationalization of school administration. For, as the systems 
were functioning irregularly and resources were becoming scarce, it seemed that 
the central authority was better able to ensure an optimal allocation of them. 
Moreover, with that in mind, a rationalization of the educational map was to 
be found in a certain number of countries. Around 1936, there was an improve- 
ment in the economic situation, with the result, among other things, that school 
construction was resumed and teachers’ salaries were restored or raised. 

However, almost everywhere in the world there was an extraordinary increase 
in primary school attendance. In Poland as well as in Costa Rica, admissions 
reached the highest figures ever recorded. Then the hollow of the economic 
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Not all the tendencies identified by Rossellé lent themselves to a study. 
That was the case with ‘the tendency to associate the school with the purposes 
of the State’, which was clearly apparent since 1933, not only in Germany, 
where education had to support the ‘race’ and ‘soil’ policy, but also in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Japan and Argentina, where education was required to develop 
the national spirit, and in Ireland, where efforts were aimed more particularly 
at spreading the national language. However, it should be noted that ‘Re- 
commendation No. 15 concerning the drafting, utilization and choice of school 
textbooks’, adopted by the Conference on 29 July 1938, provided in article 5 
that the textbook should not contain anything conflicting with the State insti- 
tutions’, However, it was above all the boom in physical education throughout 
the pre-war decade which Rossellé associated with the duality of education and 
State, since physical education was often connected with ‘pre-military training’ 
(1937 Yearbook) or with ‘preparation for national defence’ (1938 Yearbook). 

After 1933, secondary education became the framework for a certain number 
of quite pronounced tendencies. It ceased ‘to be a mere road leading to the 
university and became the keystone of education as a whole’ (1935 Yearbook). 
The most serious problem was to reconcile the legitimate aspiration of the 
largest number to a secondary education with the need to prevent overcrowding 
in the professional careers to which that education might lead. In Denmark, 
France, Luxembourg, Romania and Turkey an eliminating effect was eventually 
achieved by raising the standards for entrance or final examinations. In England 
and Finland, pupils with well-to-do parents were paying high rates of tuition. 

However, it is impossible to close one door in a pupil’s face without opening 
up another, and various reforms were therefore introduced with a view to co- 
ordinating or creating various post-primary courses which did not lead to the 
university. Measures aimed at incorporating vocational training in the general 
curriculum continued to be taken, and at the same time there was a tendency 
to raise the status of technical and vocational studies. There was also a fairly 
widespread concern with developing rural schools, aimed at the stabilization 
of teaching staff and the adaptation of programmes and methods. Here again, 
the question was the subject of a recommendation by the Conference in 1936. 

Since the co-ordination of secondary and higher education and strict barriers 
to the secondary level were not sufficient to dispel the fears of the intellectual 
unemployment which Rosselló had referred to on several occasions, the stan- 
dards of examinations and university competition were raised, or (in Belgium, 
for example) the award of degrees was strictly regulated. Moreover, even before 
the relaxation of budgetary restrictions, new faculties were created, and in 
Denmark even a new university (that of Aarhus). In the United States, the 
junior colleges were making the first years of a university education available 
to a larger number of students, thus repeating at the higher leve! the increase 
which had already been noted at the secondary level. 

This is how Rossellé, in broad strokes of the brush, painted the picture of 
educational development as he saw them through the national reports pre- 
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sented every year by the member and non-member States of the IBE to the 
International Conference on Public Education. Twenty-five reports had been 
annexed to the record of the third meeting of the Council which had been 
considered the first of those Conferences. The International yearbook of edu- 
cation contained thirty-five reports in 1933 and about sixty in 1939. 

That picture, which was devoted to the major trends in educational develop- 
ment, did not have to give any names. details or figures, which were already 
spelled out in the reports. The interdependence of educational trends and 
their correlation with other, more general tendencies of a political, social, 
economic, intellectual, etc., character, as Rossellé wrote twenty years later, * 
‘would incline us to believe that certain principles of causality are involved 
and that if we only knew them, it would be easier to explain educational de- 
velopment’. That was his estimate of the full importance of the IBE’s work 
in that annual balance-sheet which in fact represented the real background, 
point of departure and final result of that work. And this was the reality which 
was broken up in September 1939 by the declaration of war. 
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The Council held its tenth meeting at the International Bureau of Education 
on Thursday, 20 July 1939. It elected H.E. L. Velics (Hungary) Chairman of 
the meeting, then proceeded to hear the reports submitted respectively by the . 
Executive Committee, the Director and the Finance Committee. It took note 
of the publication of the 1939 edition of the Annuaire international de l’édu- 
cation et de l'enseignement and three studies — La rétribution du personnel 
enseignant secondaire, L’enseignement de la geographie dans les écoles secon- 
daires and L'organisation de l'éducation préscolaire — which the eighth Inter- 
rational Conference on Public Education was in the process of discussing at 
that very time with a view to the recommendations it would adopt. The Council 
also requested the Director to conduct an inquiry on the organization of home 
economics education and called on him to have the questionnaire circulated 
to Ministries of Public Education. 

The same day witnessed the inauguration of the Swiss stand in the Permanent 
Exhibition of Public Education at the Palais Wilson, a day after the opening of 
the stands of Poland and Egypt. 

On the Saturday morning, Oliveira Guimaraes, the Portuguese delegate, 
took the floor in his capacity as Chairman of the eighth Conference to make the 
closing speech and take leave of the fifty-six delegates from forty countries 
and the three observers who had attended. (It should be recalled that there 
were sixteen Member States of the IBE at that time! and that the fifty or so 
national reports received on educational developments and the subject matter 
of the recommendations issued by the eighth Conference made it possible for 
J. Piaget to state in his report on ‘The International Bureau of Education in 
1938-1939’ that ‘technically, (...) virtual universality is one of the Bureau’s 
features’.) 

The Council was not to meet for another six years and the Conference for 
another seven, but in spite of the World War the Bureau was able to remain 
operational and even add new activities dictated by circumstances. 

On Saturday morning, 16 December 1939, Adrien Lachenal, then Presi- 
dent of the Department of Public Education of Geneva and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the IBE, convened a Management Committee meet- 
ing at the Palais Wilson, made up of representatives of non-belligerent countries 
with the agreement of all the members of the Bureau. In order to digress as 
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little as possible from the business of the Executive Committee, the bureau 
of the new Management Committee was made up of the same members: that 
is to say Adrien Lachenal, Chairman, and Messrs. Yepes (Colombia) and Nyns 
(Belgium, replaced by Mr. Lanniée), Vice-Chairmen. 

The first resolution passed by the Management Committee, based on Article 
39 of the Convention on the Treatment of Prisoners of War dated 27 July 
1939, was to organize a Service of Intellectual Assistance to Prisoners of War. 
A donation of SFr. 10,000 by the Swiss Federal Council was enough to get 
this service going, but this was only the start to a whole series of donations 
of money and books which flowed in from all parts of the world to support 
it throughout the war. The service’s work involved sending collective parcels 
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authorities, they would allow the stamp to be affixed on the top left-hand side 
of the front of envelopes, but collectors would have to be given an ‘assurance 
that the Pestalozzi stamp was not a single issue, but the start of a series on the 
great educationists’.? This was all the more gratifying for the fact that, besides 
the ‘valuable contribution to humanitarian works undertaken by the Bureau 
during the war’,* the stamp had made many people aware of the existence of 
the Bureau. 

The Bureau therefore put out an album designed for its stamps (with the 
intention of arousing interest in them) then, to mark the sending of the thou- 
sandth book to a prisoner-of-war camp, a second stamp bearing the head of 
Father Girard was issued. When approving the report on this issue on 28 Febru- 
ary 1942, the Management Committee instructed the bureau of the Committee 
to empanel a ‘stamp advisory board’ to advise the IBE on all moves to develop 
this line of activity. 

A few months later the Royal Ministry of Communication of Romania 
issued a third stamp in the series. To avoid transferring foreign exchange, the 
IBE was to assume the cost of printing, awarding the contract to Hélio 
Courvoisier in Chaux-de-Fonds, the same firm as had produced the other stamps 
in the famous educationists series. It was nevertheless a welfare postage stamp, 
and half the proceeds from the surcharge were allocated to the Service of In- 
tellectual Assistance to Prisoners of War. This issue bore the head of Titu 
Maiorescu (1840-1917). 

The Swiss postal authorities followed suit on 15 August 1944 when they 
brought out a series of service stamps in the current values of three centimes 
to ten francs featuring a superimposed caption ‘Courrier du Bureau International 
d'Education. Like the League of Nations and International Labour Office 
issues, they were valid for postage only on mail leaving the IBE, although they 
were allowed to be sold to stamp collectors. 

Philatelic operations were then discontinued until after the war, when the 
Warsaw Government issued three Polish stamps commemorating the founding 
and activity of the Polish Education Commission. 

The IBE carried on producing its publications, albeit on a smaller scale, 
throughout the war years. One of them might be referred to, however, in con- 
nexion with the activities related to the wartime circumstances: this was volume 
no. 80, The forerunners of the International Bureau of Education, by P. Rosselló, 
It was published in 1943, a crucial time, affording an opportunity to take 
stock of the situation and subject the IBE to scrutiny to determine whether it 
had strayed from its chosen path. This examination was embarked upon before 
the war broke out, and fitted into a time slot when the Yearbook was not 
being printed.” The abridged translation by Marie Butts came out a year later, 
moreover, under the auspices of the Year book of education with an intro- 
duction by Sir Fred Clarke, Director of the Institute of Education of London 


University. 
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MAINTENANCE OF NORMAL OPERATIONS 


From its very first meeting, the Management Committee took up the activities 
commenced before the outbreak of hostilities. It took note of the issuance of 
the record of the eighth International Conference on Public Education and 
approved the draft questionnaire on the organization of home economics edu- 
cation for use in the inquiry among ministries of public education decided 
on by the Council of the IBE in July. As usual, the findings of the inquiry 
were disclosed in a publication. On the other hand, the time which lapsed 
between the decision to carry out the survey and the publication of the re- 
turns was longer than usual, since no extra staff had been recruited when the 
arduous task of sending books to prisoners of war was taken on. 

Another break with the standard procedure of before the war was that the 
inquiries published in the early years of the war were never placed on the agenda 
of the Conference: at the first meeting of the Management Committee three 
months after war was declared it was noted with Satisfaction that forty govern- 
ments had attended the eighth Conference, so the bureau of the Management 
Committee was called on to decide in due course whether a ninth should be 
convened in 1940. It was not until its meeting on 16 August 1940 that this 


3 announced that they 
would be reproduced in the Annuaire international de l'éducation et de len- 


seignement. The content of the Yearbook when it reappeared in 1946 was 
however of quite different topicality. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


trends, which seem in a sense premature, since their implementation or spread 
has become associated with later periods. 


For instance, equal chan 
a committee which met in 
a preliminary draft of a gene 


ces of access to education was the prime concern of 
Algiers from March to September 1944 to draw up 
ral reform of education in France aimed at achieving 
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‘equality for all children before education to the fullest extent compatible with 
the diversity of individual aptitudes, to enable each one to develop his or her 
personality fully, in the interests of all’. The reform strove, mainly through re- 
organization, to ‘introduce justice into schooling, since this is the condition 
required for social justice according to which each human being must occupy 
the place in the community which corresponds to his or her own worth gt? 
| In Egypt, where the millenium of the Al Azhar Institute of Theology had 
just been celebrated in Cairo, the Minister of Public Education, Naguib El- 
Hilali Pasha, had in December 1943 set forth a programme for school reform 
in his country for after the war, based mainly on the reforms planned in the 
United Kingdom and the United States. This programme also advocated the 
application of the principle of equality in education which, for Egypt, involved 
first and foremost the gradual adoption of free schooling, even in private schools 
(since they rendered great services): besides secondary schooling proper (the 
expression is redolent of a still academic conception of education) technical 
secondary education should be developed. Finally, university education should 
be made more widely available for students able to benefit from it. 

Apart from the plans to introduce far-reaching changes in education policy, 
the information at the disposal of the IBE during the war illustrated that there 
was a drive to arrange special branches of education and extend existing systems. 
In a world whose economy had been strained so severely, the need for improved 
productivity was reflected in the creation or development of practical or even 
utilitarian branches of education. Ceylon, France and Palestine developed the 
teaching of home economics; Hungary set up new schools and even travelling 
schools to teach this subject, which in Italy was associated with agricultural 
courses. In Colombia, rural schools were centralized and six hours of courses 
in agriculture scheduled in the compulsory timetable (as compared with three 
hours a week in urban areas). Circumstances dictated the institution of school 
gardens — Argentina and Switzerland refer to them in 1941 — and also school 
cantines, 6,000 of which were set up in Romania in a single year. 

Various social groups received the benefit of special measures which were 
noticed more after the war as from 1941. In India, as in Colombia, the emphasis 
was placed on literacy, while a special effort was made to promote adult edu- 
cation in Denmark, as opposed to pre-school education in Argentina. 
onal media, audio-visual aids, ever at the forefront, 


With reference to instructi 
were being studied as far back as 1940. School radio was being used in Denmark, 


Japan and the United States. The number of students who followed secondary 
courses by radio was estimated at 6,000 in Sweden, and a figure of 100,000 was 
reckoned for those who followed primary level courses. The Bulletin reported 
that the two weekly broadcasts in Hungary, lasting half an hour, were each 
listened to by an audience of 12,000 or so. Film was also coming into its own 
as an instructional aid, particularly in areas that are now termed developed 
such as Belgium, Canada, Sweden and the United Kingdom, as well as Argentina. 
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The scant information available on teaching staff at this time obviously dis- 
plays the effect of the war. In England and Wales, for example, the number of 
male students who continued their teacher training courses after obtaining 
their first diploma fell from 1,015 in 1938/39 to 62 in 1943/44 then to 56 the 
following year, while the corresponding figures for female students were 793, 
750 and 886 respectively. Be that as it may, there were some educational inno- 
vations worth mentioning. In Canada, a school was set up in a railway carriage 
some forty years before a similar development was reported in Hebdo Canada, 
at the beginning of 1978. Courses for exceptionally gifted children were also 
announced in Canada. Elsewhere, while a certain swing towards democratization 
seemed to be noted in India, with certain examinations being allowed to be 
taken either in Urdu or Hindi, the experiment tried out at Osmania University 
in the State of Hyderabad, providing courses in the Urdu language from the 
time it was inaugurated in 1918, should not be overlooked. 

There are several contemporary news items that were nonetheless not so 
forward-looking as the trends mentioned above. An example was the Portuguese 
Government's declaration of the week from 26 May to 1 June 1941 as ‘Colonial 
Week’, during which the Department of Primary Schools recommended that all 
teachers should give at least one lesson on the civilizing work carried óut by 
Portugal in all the countries discovered by its navigators. The following week, 
on 7 June, Spain signed an agreement with the Vatican under which the State 
would continue applying the 1851 concordat, pending the conclusion of a new 


concordat, ruling that instruction complying with Catholic doctrine had to be 
provided in all educational establishments, 


THE IBE AND RECONSTRUCTION 


On 18 June 1943, Messrs, Piaget and Rosselló were received by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, The record of their meeting ? states: ‘Messrs. 
Piaget and Rossellé wondered what place responsible statesmen would assign in 
Post-war projects to matters of education, which were so important, and what 
the fate of the Organization for Intellectual Co-operation and the League of 
Nations in general would be.’ Mr. P. Anker, the official who drafted the report, 
went on to write that ‘we observed that it was still too early to form any precise 
ideas on this subject. Even when the war is over quite a long period of transition 
will probably go by before we can see clearly into international problems and 
the international organizations are able to function normally.’ 

The reconstruction of education after the war accordingly became one of the 
IBE’s major concerns. At its eleventh meeting, held at the IBE’s headquarters 
on Saturday, 18 December 1943, the Management Committee instructed its 
bureau to investigate ‘the contribution of the International Bureau of Education 
to the task of the spiritual and educational reconstruction of the world’. It also 
Tequired it to convene a panel of experts capable of studying this matter. 
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The suggestions of this panel of experts are contained in an eight-page publi- 
cation announced in the Bulletin for the first quarter of 1944 (no. 70): The In- 
ternational Bureau of Education and post-war educational reconstruction. With- 
out prejudging the situation it would be facing, the IBE felt that it was ‘difficult 
to make out a full plan a priori’ of how it would be participating in the work of 
reconstruction. The main point was to avoid duplication, co-ordinate activities 
serving more or less the same purpose and come to grips with the problems most 
amenable to being solved by the IBE. 

Adopting a logical approach, the IBE identified four tasks which seemed most 
appropriate for it to deal with: (a) assistance to educational and scientific 
libraries; (b) provision of school textbooks and other literature; (c) foreign 
teaching staff; (d) post-war educational reforms. Assistance to libraries was to 
consist primarily of providing foreign books on education science published 
during the war; the most important books on education science published 
before the war which has been destroyed; scientific books published during 
the war; foreign scientific or classical books published before the war and 
other books, mainly those which could be retrieved from prisoner-of-war camp 
libraries. 

The IBE did not intend to stand in for ministries of education by producing 
new editions of textbooks which had disappeared, but nonetheless envisaged 
three possibilities: it might place its own collections of textbooks at the disposal 
of writers and editors, ‘draw up recommendations on the requirements to be 
fulfilled by post-war textbooks or arrange for some textbooks for foreign 
countries to be printed in Switzerland’.® 

With regard to foreign teaching staff, the IBE felt itself well placed to sponsor 
contact between the education authorities of countries interested in enlisting 
the services of teachers able to leave their home countries after the war. It would 
even ‘be interested’ in organizing preparatory courses on the language and struc- 
tures of receiving countries or courses for training instructors specialized in 
taking charge of orphans and displaced children. 

Looking ahead to education reforms, the IBE brought out a booklet contain- 
ing the eighteen recommendations issued by the International Conference from 
1934 to 1939, stressing their universal nature and pertinence to the situation 


foreseen for the immediate future. 

the Bureau hopes to make the task of educational reformers casier, 
thereby making its first contribution to the work of educational reconstruction. It is placing 
a sort of charter or international code of education at their disposal, one which was gra- 
dually evolved over the years immediately preceding the war and expressing the latent needs 
which must not be overlooked by any new plan for organizing education.” 


‘In bringing it out, 


Recognizing how telling economic factors would be in implementing the 
proposed measures, the publication’s conclusion raised the possibility of various 
governments and organizations participating in their financing and the setting 
up of a financial sub-committee, as well as one for each of the task areas identi- 
fied, by the Advisory Committee. This plan was an odd development in excep- 
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tional circumstances, and was the only long-term planning effort made by the 
IBE for educational leaders in countries likely to have need of it. At its meeting 
on 6 July 1944, the Management Committee placed the drafting of this plan on 
record and noted that the Bureau had already embarked on ‘the study of the 
matter of supplying textbooks and (...) lent its support to initiatives to do with 
the preparation of instructors appointed for the education of orphans and dis- 
placed children’. 

This meeting had to consider an item of more immediate reconstruction. In 
the night of 25 March 1944, fire had swept through the basement of the building 
housing the Permanent Exhibition of Public Education. In his report on The In- 
ternational Bureau of Education in 1943-1944, J. Piaget wrote: ‘We were no- 
where near thinking of the misfortune that nearly wiped out the result of so 
many efforts’. However, the damage, assessed as some 
suffered by the fittings and fixtures of various stan: 
collections and student work projects. 

This was an opportunity to rebuild the premises, by arrangement with the 
Federal and Cantonal authorities, with a view to housing the extended Exhi- 
bition planned for after the war. Piaget went on to write: ‘This exhibition will 
prove more useful than ever. Each country will need more than ever to see the 
educational achievements of other countries. Being on the theme of educational 


reconstruction, these collections will be consulted with yet greater benefit 
than before.’ 


It is fitting to add that the Direc 


60,000 francs, was mostly 
ds, sparing the documentary 


tor’s report concluded by underlining the 
on arranged by the Bureau. A selection of 


gathered by the Bureau throughout 
broader public’. It was, however, im 
to carry out this idea which L. Fer 
but in vain, as will be seen later. 
This report was read ou 


possible three months before the war ended 
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the Exhibition to be able to open its doors again by the spring. But, it was 
not until 16 October 1945 that the Exhibition re-opened at last, its surface 
area doubled by the inclusion of another storey. 

The war had been over for several months and the great reconstruction 
effort was about to begin. One of the Management Committee’s final acts was 
to note with satisfaction that some suggestions put forward by the Advisory 
Committee on Educational Reconstruction — in particular the printing of text- 
books and the creation of a stock of educational and scientific publications — 


had already started to be put into practice. It further called on the Director to 


pursue intellectual assistance to prisoners of war ‘taking the new circumstances 


into account and considering the use of this service for the task of post-war 
educational reconstruction’. It was also at this meeting that the Management 
Committee accepted the application of Finland to become a member of the 


IBE. 
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1946-1968 


1. The IBE and education 
from 1946 to 1968 


by Guy Avanzini 


The IBE and education 
from 1946 to 1968 


1946 to 1968 is the period that lay between the first International Conference 
on Public Education convened by the IBE after the Second World War and the 
well-known upheavals throughout Europe and also the conclusion of the negoti- 
ations which led to the merger of the famous Genevese institute with Unesco, 
whereupon an international centre of comparative education was set up in its 
place. In order to assess the services rendered by the IBE to educational develop- 
ment in that period as well as the part it played, and also to determine to what 
extent it reflected the trend of society, it is necessary to recall what the main 
trends in this development actually were during the twenty years under review. 
This is attempted, albeit too summarily, in the pages that follow. 

Although there is no obviously appropriate way of tackling such a vast 
subject, it may be possible to highlight the variety and complexity of the trends 
observed with reference to the triple structure of education. It is necessarily 
organized around a set of cultural, philosophical, ethical, religious and political 
objectives so that pupils may assimilate their values, The second variable factor 
stems from the internal requirements of curriculum content, starting from the 
idea, accepted at a given point in time, of the structure of the disciplines taught. 
The third one lies in the representation of the subject taught: for example, de- 
pending on whether the child is seen as being inclined or disinclined to school 
work, a pressing or trusting approach is employed — interventionistic or patient. 
Further, education makes every effort to combine these three sets of factors, 
first on the strength of the institutions it deems suited to integrating them to- 
gether then by employing methods designed to make them operative. 

Such are the three parameters and their intersecting points which will be 
referred to in presenting the over-all trend which has determined more or less 
directly the history of the IBE. They will also serve to show how the IBE has 
participated in educational development; but this will also require recourse 
to those of its publications, such as the International yearbook of education,‘ 
which provide as complete a picture as possible of the salient pedagogical de- 
velopments that have occurred in the world during each year, dealing with 
information received from Member States in a remarkably apt comparative 
manner. More emphasis will be laid on the collected Recommendations of 
the International Conferences on Public Education, since this volume include 
an official account of its original contribution; so much so that Mr. Ro rie 
rates this document the ‘main achievement”? of the IBE. io 
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THE OBJECTIVES 


In education, planned objectives are determining: being both regulatory and 
stimulatory, they guide the action of education at all levels — family, school 
or other — at which it is dispensed. Further, they have combined in a complex 
manner the principles arising out of the thinking of educationists and the goals 
targeted by the socio-political environment in which they have been pursued 
throughout history, thereby giving an eminently clear Picture, although without 


t survived it gradu- 
ally became aware of this unfeasibility. While Cousinet affirms that, after 1948, 


the same hope as in 1918 persuaded the New Education Fellowship to resume its 
‘Ecole nouvelle française with Chatelain, 


kak he journal Progressive education.* The same 
appreciation of the situation is Provided b 


of the English Progressive Schools. This a 


rst is the greater life expec- 
s required to maintain economic equilibrium 
number of people, meaning that it is no 
majority of individuals as early as possible 
eveloped societies, they rarely lived over the 
in enlisting their Productive forces would 
unity. Further, the same fact implies the 


longer presence of Parents: there are fewer orphans now than there were a 
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century ago, which enables adolescents to pursue studies. Also, longer school 
careers have been made feasible through automization and technical progress, 
which have cut down the amount of manual work to be done; since work is 
finished more rapidly in many cases, the young are more easily available to 
study. 

Other reasons make the same process necessary: as the amount of know- 
ledge swells and curricula become heavier, the school-leaving age must be set 
ever higher. Accordingly, in all régimes, the cultural bases required for the 
exercise of the professions are continually mounting. If the vocational training 
of members of unsophisticated societies can be quite short and not call for high 
standards, needs must become more complicated in a mechanized society 
and knowledge must be fairly extensive; there is probably no way of avoiding 
a higher level of qualification for us. However, as democratic ideas spread, 
the access of the entire population to culture and, consequently, the availa- 
bility of education appeared more and more as imperatives for justice, a major 
right which might be claimed. What is more, this was increasingly rated to be the 
best investment and, according to the theory advanced by Sauvy, the raising of 
cultural standards determined the rate of socio-economic development of 
nations and warranted priority being assigned to education. It was at this point 
that another idea started gaining ground — whereby education should not be 
restricted to any period of youth, however long, but should cover the entire 
lifespan of human beings: recurrent education was promoted by the availability 
of vocational retraining courses, a continuous process founded on the idea that 
the human being, particularly once he had experienced frustrating living con- 
ditions, ought to be capable of developing his potential to the full his whole life 
long. 

Nonetheless, despite the driving impetus that sustained them in certain re- 
spects, these objectives began to come under sharp criticism. The moment might 
be situated in 1965, when the book Les héritiers$ was published, that the 
ideology and set of standards in schooling began to be looked at with disfavour, 
since they were deemed inapt to produce this democratization which school 
claimed to serve effectively and which was seen as the way by which developing 
countries could achieve genuine autonomy. In this respect, the change-over 
following the Tehran Conference from the notion of widespread literacy to that 
of functional literacy also pointed to the revision of these objectives. 

The recommendations emanating from the International Conferences on 
Public Education are indicative of this move away from former objectives. 
Thus, many stress the importance, to be recognized in all countries, of intellec- 
tual training and the acquisition of the techniques of reflection and expressing 
thought; they underline in this regard the role of education and vocational 
guidance (R56)’ and stress the need for attention to the education of women 
(R34) and of adults. However, true to the spirit that prevailed during the organ- 
ization of the IBE and that of the New Education, the main emphasis is placed 
in very many recommendations on the promotion among students of the sense 
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of international co-operation (R24, 26, 29 and 64). It is probably due to them 
that, as P. Rosselló wrote: ‘The world of education has become aware of new 
prospects in international co-operation’.® 


THE CONTENTS 


The same observation results from a study of the period under review with 
regard to contents: two dissociated but inextricably interlinked and unavoidable 
factors — research on content in each subject and the social function that has 
been rightly or wrongly attributed to them — wrought deep changes in the con- 
ception of their structure and the resultant teaching demands. The notion of 
‘modern maths’ provides an ideal example: it owes its success to the attainments 
of the corresponding branch of science and the wish of specialists to register 
their impact on teaching, but it also owes much to all those who, irrespective 
of their political views, pressed for its introduction in the conviction that this 
would boost social and economic progress while, to their developmentalist 
minds, to retain the established form would hold back the technological develop- 
ment of the States concerned and handicap their competitive position on the 
world markets. Thus, the official measures taken in France in this area were in 
keeping with the policy of ‘grandeur’ that was then prevailing. 

The same applies with regard to the teaching of mother tongues which, 
either in the initial phase of learning to read or in later stages, educationists 
are trying to reactivate through applied linguistics. As Ferran, Porcher, Mousset 
and Simondin write: ‘The first thing to do is to know the language system 
Scientifically and analyse its operation rationally. Only then does it become 
possible to set up a suitable method of teaching the language, assigning grammar, 
writing and so forth their proper place’.® They thus refract the feeling expressed 
by several linguists, in particular Genouvrier and Peytard, that ‘no method of 
teaching French is possible without an accurate — that is to say scientific — 
knowledge of the oral aspect of the language’.!° 

Beyond the linguistics and mathematics debates, 
that the ways and means of teaching all subjects 
each one comprises a specific structure that com: 
certain type of communication, whether it be 
technology, physical education or eve: 


deeply mark the school as such, primarily owing to the conflict it raises be- 


tween those who are quick — or pretend to be quick — to pick up what is taught 
and those who tend to lag; between the enthusiasts and the distrustful; those 


who are disappointed and those who persevere, etc. At the same time, however, 
factors other than schooling have an impact: for instance, the growing and 


spreading phenomenon of failure at school, which has given rise to claims and 
criticisms, against a backgro 


i und of the valorization of the school, which make 
failure at school appear to foreshadow a student’s being a misfit in society. 
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Schooling problems are, therefore, being viewed increasingly from an explicitly 
economic and political angle, and the debate has taken on a new tone under 
which they appear more and more to be problems of society. 

This pushing for a change in the content of education is ascribable both to a 
wish to update each subject and to variable factors outside the scope of each 
subject which are prompting a feeling that curricula ought to be changed. We 
thus find the double trace of this trend in the numerous Recommendations 
which, though their intrinsic progress is not actually analysed, deal with single 
teaching disciplines one by one, in particular mathematics and modern languages 
A detailed study of these texts — which lack of space does not permit here — 
would evidence that more attention is being paid, although still discreetly so, 
to the many trends running through each of the subjects taught and affecting 


programme design. 


SUBJECT REPRESENTATION 


A common trait between educational trends and changes in attitudes is the 
greater focus on the person taken singularly, in particular through child psych- 
ology. There is also the belief that the more teachers are attuned to children, 
the more they can obtain from them in terms of performance. This has led to 
the idea that children should be heeded in drawing up programmes, so as to 
adapt them to the successive stages of mental receptiveness to the various 
subjects as well as to lay down the relation between this factor and the re- 


quirements of each subject. 


Recommending that such a method should be adopted for evaluating when 


a notion has been acquired, implies that greater reference is made not to the 
interests of a given subject or group but to the aptitudes of the child as such. 
The same approach was used for determining reliable methods: they would be 
laid down in accordance with the supposed natural processes of the mind and 
the laws governing them: this meant that students would apply their own 
skills in apprehending life spontaneously to the acquisition of a successive set 
of contents. 


Nowadays, educationists are most keen on aligning themselves with geneti- 


cists in the hopes of tracing the most suitable methods of teaching through 
this other branch of research: linguists and mathematicians have such recourse 
to genetic research that tribute must be paid to Jean Piaget, who was instru- 
mental in that he stressed that psychology had to be made an aspect of edu- 
cational science if it was to become a genuine science, at the same time pro- 
pounding a theory of education that formed its most solid precepts. Others 
refer to different research, however: for example, Freudian principles received 
greater recognition as a result of the outstanding work by Charles Baudouin,'? 
whereby the emotional conditions of development and the inhibitions of the 
personality are taken into account. However, in spite of the efforts of writers 
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such as Mrs. Gouin-Decarié,'? there were difficulties in forming a synthesis 
of these two areas of research, particularly when other trends emerged — for 
example, the theories on creativity which, through placing great store by the 
innate skills of children, recommend that they must not be inhibited by press- 
ures or restricted by uniform standards and coercion in their application to 
bring them into a set line; the benefits of such freedom are asserted in advance, 
judging by the faith pinned on spontaneity. 

The upshot is that, on balance, the change in the method of subject repre- 
sentation has gone a lot further than taking greater heed of psychology. The 
period under review showed that in fact educationists became psychologists, 
different and even divergent, and not easily reconciled. 

The situation is complicated yet further by the fact that, simultaneously, 
children have become the subject of an approach that is no longer only psycho- 
logical, but sociological into the bargain: in fact, since 1965, this latter element 
has been tending to oust the former. Betokening this is the response struck by 
the works of Bourdieu and Passeron, specifically their pointing out the conse- 
quences of failure at school for students’ social status and its link with this 
factor through placing it in its global socio-economic context and replacing 
a aaa and individualistic approach by one with a collective and politi- 
Cal Dias. 

Here again, the Recommendations are a true reflection of that trend: as 
from 1948 (R25) the importance of school psychology is stressed, then in 
1963 (R56) that of educational and vocational guidance. Recommendations 
Nos. 46 and 50 on curricula also refer to psychological and sociological features, 
while Recommendation No. 58 notes the specificity of adults and No. 51, for 
example, goes into the problems relating to the mentally handicapped. Particular 
attention is paid to the biological dimension of children: their nutrition, health, 
physical education and even their sex education (R19, 22, 23, 33 and 63). 


THE SCHOOL INSTITUTION 


The same period featured a mas 
their upgrading; 
the disciplines t 
means of attain 
of directions. 
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20 per cent in 1945, then in excess of 50 per cent by 1967 owing to the ex- 
tension of colleges of general education and listening groups. This opened up 
the prospect of longer full-time schooling for rural and workers’ children, which 
used not to go beyond the age of 14. Eventually the extension of facilities and 
the longer duration of schooling became a world-wide development, taking 
place in all States, of whatever political and ideological colour. Education was 
written into the laws of all countries in some way or another. Consequently, 
it was thought from the outset — and the policy pursued at the time by Unesco 
bears this out — that what applied for Western countries was just as applicable 
for Third World countries, whose best investment was held to be a reproduction 
of the European model through instituting schools and mounting literacy 
campaigns. 

In spite of a certain amount of sporadic opposition, there was a consensus, 
among minds preoccupied with democratization, on the general need to make 
schools into formal state institutions if progress was to be achieved. Broad 
agreement was assured, linking the regression of obscurantism, the suppression 
of privileges of birth and the provision of equal chances with the extension of 
education. This could be seen in the favourable response to the work of Cros, 


The ‘explosion’ in the schools,'® barely a decade ago. 
However, rather than lengthening the duration of schooling, some advocated 


the careful preparation of pupils’ school careers, even seeing this as a way of 
avoiding the raising of the leaving age. Examples of this line of thinking can be 
found in the observations made by S. De Coster in the research he conducted 
with E. Derume with subjects who were foreign to Belgium;!* or again the 
research findings of Burion in the Hainaut. Gilly upholds a similar propo- 
sition: ‘There are some inequalities which schools cannot reduce, but they 
would help a lot simply by implementing the means at their disposal right from 
nursery level to make good shortcomings of family background, taking into 
account the differences we have underlined and the teachings of psychology”. $ 

A counter-current emerged in the United States in about 1958, with P. Good- 
man,!7 N. Hickerson’® and J. Holt!® who, if differing over details, all contested 
compulsory schooling. Goodman, in particular, suggested that it should on 
no account extend beyond the age of 12, failing which youth would experience 
serious psychological disturbances or revolt. In this way was born the idea that, 
after 1968, was to strike such a responsive chord in Europe: the theory of 
deschooling, which Illich subsequently had to admit was due in part to these 
writers and was carried as seed in their works.” 

This debate on institutionalization is the subject of special attention in the 
documents produced by the IBE: the prolongation of compulsory education 
(R19, 32, 47 and 52), how it should be financed (R40), the building of schools 
(R44), the development of nursery schools (R53), the planning of these ob- 
jectives (R54) are dealt with at length in these documents which, while remain- 


ing discreet, try not to avoid any problem. 
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METHODS 


Another development during this period was the mounting criticism of the 
so-called traditional methods and the burgeoning of new teaching methods. 
Rather than attempt the impossible listing of all the proposals and give an 
account of their implementation, suffice it here to put them into categories 
distinguishing between the four possible modes of school work: pupils are 
either placed in juxtaposition to their classmates or associated with them; 
they also either are left the initiative in choosing projects or these are imposed. 
The collective and directive first mode typifies the traditional school, while 
the second one typifies the self-teaching individual and non-directive mode; 
the third one is collective and non-directive, so may be equated with team- 
work; then the fourth mode, individual and directive, equated with the shift 
towards a neo-directivity in teaching methods. The first mode is coming under 
attack although still holding out, but the initiatives observed over the recent 
past have been split between the latter three modes, the most sustained ones 
being related to the third and fourth. Hameline and Dordelin,?! as well as 
Lobrot,?? have given us excellent accounts of the emergence and history of 


the third mode, and the various publications dating from 1965 and thereabouts 
on the ‘Rogerian’ influences provide 


It did not take long, however, for ti 
by Hameline himself 23 


The wishes of the stu 
this line: they undoubted 
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inability to bring them to be equal to these demands: they accordingly pressed 
for the abolition of part-time studies, an increase in the hours of study each 
day, the organization of supervised evening courses and the continuation of 
study through Sundays and holidays. Without delving into the actual details 
of teaching method, they urged that anything that might result in wasting time 
be dropped and that stringent directivity be exercised: ‘One goes to school to 


listen to the teachers’.?7 


There is no need to recall that the IBE has placed special emphasis on the 
methods of teaching handwriting, geography, natural sciences, reading, arts 
and crafts, mathematics, plastic arts, modern languages, and ecology (R23, 
26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 35, 41, 43, 59 and 65, etc.), as well as on the choice of 
textbooks (R48) and the role of research in the designing of recommended 
procedures (R60). Further, to a certain extent recapitulating these leading 
themes, it has issued Recommendations placing particular stress on the prime 
importance of teacher training (R36, 37, 38, 39, 42, 45, 49, 55, 57, 61 and 62). 


1968 


This was the year in which two developments occured: on the one hand, the 
signature of the agreement integrating the IBE with Unesco, and on the other, 
the well-known ‘events’. While there was of course no direct link between 
these two occurrences, the fact that they coincided in time enables us to pause 
in our analysis to study a date which was of consequence for both the IBE 
and the educational development to which it is related. Leaving aside the aspect 
of anxious reactions — however opposed they were — and fascination, since 
we would not like to swell the ranks of studies on this subject,?® let us just 
say that this moment of upheaval may also be analysed from the angle of the 
themes we have taken up: after all, it was first and foremost a crisis of objec- 
tives, or more specifically the shattering of objectives and the outbreak of their 
crisis; the cultural objectives of school were thrown out in the name of the ‘re- 
fusal of heritage’. At the same time, knowledge and learning were deliberately 
belittled. The psychology of the subject was the focus of a new look which 
exalted creativity and was intended to promote freedom. School as an insti- 
tution was criticized and even rejected: the current methods were condemned 
and various new lines were proposed instead. Educational science was con- 
stituted to apprehend and lend impetus to educational development. 

Be that as it may, whatever may be thought of this widespread upheaval, 
it was to our mind a time mostly of radical clarification of the relationship 
between matters of education and matters of politics. In our field, the pivotal 
question was then to know which had priority, educational reform or social 
revolution, and which conditioned the other. This debate, which has lasted 
through the centuries since Plato, not forgetting Rousseau and Wallon, was 
bitterly revived and, no matter how pertinent or not, induced a wave of debates 


and controversy between educationists.? ? 
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It is claimed by some that there is no way school can renew itself in depth 
unless a socio-economic revolution prepares the ground, and this precondition 
is posed with growing forcefulness and conviction. For Bourdieu and Passeron, 
the successful self-renewal of the school can be ruled out and is even literally 
inconceivable. Lourau goes as far as seeing any near-term change as dangerous 
and devoid of meaning other than independently from its actual instructional 


amenable to solutions originating within school systems and that it is not in 
class that new ideals can be launched. Accordingly, the attention it roused is 
steadily subsiding and even being blotted out by that paid to revolutionary 
strategies. 


For others, the current of opinion holding that the purpose of schools is 
no more than to ensure the continuit 
represents an incomplete description and analysis. The thinking on freedom 


enjoyed by schools, which freedom they display through various innovations, 
the historical approach of the 


centuries and the Psychological 
that the complexity of the cons 
that come into play make it im 
system of rigid necessitarianism: 
reproducing social tenets, 

As A. Prost writes: ‘It would be just as 
Societies from the instructional role of uni 


within certain limits it enjoys a 
it behoves it to use”.20 As so ap 


one, is not the conservative force in the midst of a changing society on the 


move. The conservatism of school is certain, but it is every bit as certain that 
it is inseparable from an effort to di 


this prominence sufficient, as much as it į 
In point of fact, the originalit 
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educational development has been reflected in the history of the IBE.?? Our 
purpose was not to demonstrate that they have been equivalent to each other 
but to suggest a methodology for a study of this kind and show that it was 
feasible. Likewise, we did not intend to analyse the contents but merely identify 
the themes. Nonetheless, the all too brief survey conducted here indicates that, 
as Piaget had said, if the fundamental problems are unevenly covered, at least 
the Recommendations from 1946 to 1968 constitute ‘a body of educational 
doctrine of very wide scope and importance’.°* There is definitely an imbal- 
ance: teaching methods are given by far the most emphasis and then, secon- 
darily, institutional aspects as such. P. Rossellé even acknowledges this fact 
explicitly.35 Axiological matters and the differences arising from studies of 
them are, however, only indirectly referred to, even reservedly. But, as recalled 
by the eminent educationist to whom it owes so much, the IBE’s 1929 statutes 
require it to ‘maintain an entirely neutral position with regard to national, 
political and religious questions’? There remains the fact that, if they might 
‘err on the side of optimism’,?7 these Recommendations are due to the inter- 
national ‘emulation’? which they have caused and the influence they have 


exercised on legislation and practice.? ° 
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2. The integration of the IBE 
with Unesco 


by Eugen Egger 


The integration of the IBE 
with Unesco 


This move took place at a time of difficulties for the IBE. In the light of the 
situation as it now stands, this may sound surprising for those who did not 
live through this turning point in the history of the IBE, but they should be 
reminded that in 1962, opening the twenty-fifth International Conference 
on Public Education, Swiss Federal Councillor H.P. Tschudi underlined this 
unity between Unesco and the IBE by acknowledging: ‘Our country (Switzer- 
land), and each canton in particular, is grateful to your Conference, to Unesco 
and to the International Bureau of Education for their proposals, suggestions 
and recommendations’ in many a branch of education and instruction. 

In fact, an agreement had been concluded in 1952 between Unesco and the 
IBE to establish a ‘greater unity of action’ between the two organizations. 
It provided, in particular, that a joint commission would ensure the effective 
co-operation of the two institutions, that the International Conference on 
Public Education would be jointly convened by the IBE and Unesco, and that 
the IBE would associate the name of Unesco with the Permanent Exhibition 
on Public Education, and so forth. These moves proved that there was actually 
greater unity between the two organizations than might have been suspected 
by an informed outsider. To this should be added financial assistance Unesco 
agreed to extend to the IBE in order to help it meet its commitments and the 
acceptance of the principle of exchanges of staff. This meant that it was not 
surprising that this mésalliance between two institutions with such different 
capabilities and structures eventually led to the question being raised of com- 
plete integration, even the complete disappearance of the lesser partner. That 
might have been so but, as we have just said, nobody has ever thought of a 
threat or outcome along these lines during the whole decade since they joined 
forces. The fact that the Director of the IBE, the eminent professor Jean Piaget, 
sat on the Executive Board of Unesco for several years and also the close co- 
operation between the driving force of the IBE, Pedro Rossellé, the great in- 
itiator of comparative education, and the Education Sector of Unesco, made 
this integration look like a form of voluntary co-operation even though it was 
dictated by circumstance. Nor should it be overlooked that the joint convening 
of the International Conference on Public Education had already wrought a 
far-reaching change in the make-up of the IBE, since all Member States of 
Unesco were fully entitled to attend its sessions without being required to pay 
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the IBE membership dues. Accordingly, as far back as in 1962 at the twenty- 
fifth Conference and on the occasion of the commemorative ceremony, the 
Russian delegate expressed the wish that this ‘young institution’ should update 
itself a little! In the years that followed, a financial, political and educational 
crisis precipitated events, making the integration of the IBE into Unesco in- 
evitable for the former and desirable for the other. 


THE TRIPLE CRISIS OF THE IBE AND 
THE REASONS UNDERLYING ITS INTEGRATION INTO UNESCO 


The financial crisis 


As so often happens in life, it was the unfavourable — not to say disastrous — 
financial situation of the IBE which forced the Council of the IBE to impanel 
a group of twenty-one countries on 5 July 1966 to investigate ways and means 
of remedying this situation. The terms of reference of this committee were: 
‘To define the task and scope of action of the Bureau, provide guidelines on the future 
problems of the IBE and draw up draft statutes for discussion at the next session of the 


Council, whereby close contact shall be maintained with Unesco on all these matters and the 
agreements between Unesco and the IBE taken into account. 


To submit a report (on the statutes) four months pri i i 
r prior to the next Council meeting, based 
on the drafts provided by the Member States. i i 


To study the financial problems to; i. iviti 
z gether with the future activi E and the 
possible amendment of its statu tes. de Fes O HEUREA 


e Committee of Twenty-one 
scientiously. Numerous pro- 
straight: while the problems 
and financial, it was realized 
e clear defining of the func- 
to say the nature and scope 
of this beforehand, but the 
position, as shown by the 
owever, the fact that several 


sovereignty vis-à-vis Unesco 
aw a square circle. In Febru- 
wenty-one, Mr. Calo (Italy), 
c was well founded, as he stated 
int of view the programme of an organization must 
but he felt that, in this particular case, ‘the matter 
However, he himself, contrary to France’s position, 
to an ‘honourable and reasonable’ integration into 
need to preserve the IBE’s autonomy. 


that: ‘from a theoretical po 
be set before it is financed’ 
of financing had priority’, 
would have no objection 
Unesco, while stressing the 
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The efforts and all the calculations of fee schedules by the meritorious 
Secretary-General of the IBE, Professor L. Pauli, could do nothing to avert 
this change since, for one thing, too many countries were unable to settle their 
back dues and others were unwilling to commit themselves to heavier payments, 
being already taxed by those they were paying to Unesco. What would have 
been the use of debarring Member States which had fallen into arrears when 
they had access to the IBE’s services anyway through Unesco? Commenting 
on his proposal to integrate the IBE with Unesco, Mr. Thomas, former Assis- 
tant Director-General of Unesco and head of the French delegation, remarked: 
‘the crisis in the IBE is primarily financial, so that a radical solution should be 
envisaged to this problem which has posed itself and will pose itself more and 
more acutely in the future’. 

Reading through these speeches again, it becomes clear beyond doubt that 
the IBE’s financial crisis was one of the main grounds for its change of status, 
and it is not surprising that the outcome of the debates during February 1967 
was a request to the Secretariat of the IBE to conduct a survey among Member 
States to find out which decision should be taken, either from a legal or financial 
point of view. De 

The financial question was still an important aspect at the meeting in July 
1967. The replies from twenty-one countries — out of the sixty-eight con- 
sulted — did not settle the matter. It was thus decided to run the survey again. 

Further, talks had taken place between the Director-General of Unesco, 
Mr. Maheu, and the Director of the IBE, Professor Piaget, in order to lay down 
the ways and means of instituting ever closer relations between the two organ- 
izations with the intention of securing the material existence of the IBE. 

The survey conducted among the Member States in November 1967 ~~ 
replies from sixty-eight countries, twenty-two of which ape pe : 
French proposal of full integration with Unesco, while fifteen oppo it: 

Accordingly, the following resolution was adopted at the thirty-t ir ia 
ing of the Council in December 1967 under the chairmanship of Mr. gger 
(Switzerland), in the light of the disastrous financial position of the IBE: 


‘The Council, 


1. Having studied the recommendation of th 
pondence 


e Committee of Twenty-one. 
2. Having taken note of the corres between the Director of the IBE and the 


Director-General of Unesco, | 
new form of relations with Unesco for the International Bureau 


by it shall become an international centre of comparative edu- 
cation within the framework of Unesco, the main objects of which shall be: 

_ to undertake pedagogical work and research, in particular on comparative education; 
— to pursue its activities in the field of documentation and information. 

The financial resources earmarked for the IBE should be sufficient to enable it to meet 


these commitments. They should feature separately in the Unesco budget. 


4. Instructs the Director of the IBE to enter into negotiations to this end with the Director- 
Unesco prior to 10 January 1968. 


3. Decides to seek a 
of Education where 


General of 
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5. Decides to appoint a select committee of Member States of the Council to participate 
in the discussions with the Director-General of Unesco. 


6. Requests the Director of the IBE and the select committee appointed to assist him to 

try to find the bases of an agreement, together with Unesco, guaranteeing: 

— that the IBE shall retain its name, functional and intellectual autonomy, character 
and headquarters in Geneva; 

— that the proper constitutional bodies shall be set up to ensure the performance of 
the functions of the IBE as far as possible; 

— that the International Conference on Public Education shall continue to be held 
annually and retain its practical effectiveness; 

— that the Permanent International Exhibition of Public Education and the Inter- 
national Library of Education shall be maintained; 


— that the new relations between Unesco and the IBE shall enter into force on 1 
January 1969. 


It was at this pivotal meeting that the Director of the IBE submitted his resig- 
nation. His letter, reproduced below, and the reply of the Chairman of the 
Council of the IBE have their place in this historical account, since they are 
perfect reflections of the atmosphere prevailing at that time, which was one of 
nostalgia mingled with decisiveness and a will to find a solution without delay. 


Text of the letter submitted by Professor Jean Piaget 
Dear Sir, 


I am old and weary, weighed down b 


0 y many duties which are constantly increasing instead 
of easing and I have bi 


een trying to offer my resignation as Director of the IBE for at least 
two years, since I am no longer equal to the task. But in the crisis conditions we have been 
going through I have not dared submit this resignation which would have looked either 
like a gesture of ill humour or a sign of despondency. In the present state of affairs, how- 


ever, when new, brilliant Prospects are opening up before the IBE and when the Council 
is about to take a decision which has my full su 


feasible without any risk of doubtful construal 


1. Ino longer wish to function 
city asa temporary locum for 
2. I above all do not wish to p 
future and in which this fut 
man who already has 39 ye: 
feels more than anyone the ni 


as effective and responsible Director, but only in the capa- 
my future successor; 

articipate in a negotiation which will be binding for the 
ure must be seen by new people and not thought up by a 


ars of service behind him at the head of the IBE and who 
eed for younger leadership. 
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It is therefore with full confidence in the future of the IBE and every happiness at seeing 
this future taking shape more clearly that I request you, Sir, to communicate my decision 
to the Council and extend my warmest wishes for its work and for the development of this 
institution in which we have always placed such hopes. 


Your devoted servant, 
JEAN PIAGET 
14 December 1967 


Text of Professor Eugen Egger's reply 


Dear Sir, 

In reply to the letter you sent me on 14 December while I was chairing the 33rd meeting 
of the Council of the IBE, I should first of all like to tell you how all the delegations were 
affected by the announcement of your resignation. It was with great emotion that a number 
of speakers took the floor to express your merits not only as Director of the IBE for 39 
years but also as an eminent psychologist known and respected throughout the world. The 
Council has therefore called on me to express the full measure of its gratitude for the great 
services you have rendered to the IBE during your tenure of office. However, the same 
delegates were happy to hear that you were prepared to remain at the disposal ‘of the IBE 
as the substitute for your future successor. They however consider this task not merely 
as a surrogate Director but as that of an Honorary Director. Further, the Council accepts 
your decision not to want to conduct the negotiations with the Director-General of Unesco, 
Mr. Maheu, yourself, but it seemed to the Unesco observers that it was not for the Chair- 
man of the Council to take the negotiations upon himself, since the party speaking for 
Unesco should then be not the Director-General but the Chairman of the Executive Board. 
We have therefore adopted a compromise solution in writing to inform the Director-General 
of Unesco that it would be a representative of the IBE delegated by yourself (that is to say 
your Secretary-General as you have requested), who will be conducting the negotiations 
on behalf of the IBE and who will be assisted by representatives of France and Switzerland 
in this. With regard to your resignation and your possible nomination as Honorary Director, 
as well as the appointment of your successor, this lies within the terms of reference of the 


Executi ittee of the IBE. Since you have already sent a copy of your letter to 
pe Soe y of my reply and trust that this matter 


President Chavanne, I am also sending him a cop 
will be settled finally at the next meeting, in February. It would be helpful to have a few 
ry I am to see you leaving the 


preparatory talks on this point. I wish to repeat how sorry i 
head of fhe IBE and extend the respects of the Council and its best wishes for the months 


to come, 
E. EGGER, 


L. PAULI, 
Chairman of the Council of the IBE 


Secretary-General of the IBE 
21 December 1967 


is chapter we shall revert to the reasons underlying so much 
ge eae al It should be realized that even the critical fi- 
nancial background would perhaps not have been enough to warrant or explain 
the outcome of this exchange of views. But — as we have said — the crisis was 
threefold: it was indeed financial, but also political and educational. 
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THE POLITICAL OR LEGAL CRISIS 


The integration of the IBE into Unesco took place at a time when France first 
of all, then Western Europe and the United States, were being shaken by a deep 
conflict: that triggered off by the student uprisings of 1968. It would be wrong 
to look for the direct underlying cause of the political crisis in the IBE in these 
events, which moreover affected Unesco as well, even if the IBE could not avoid 


grasping their importance for education. In point of fact, they merely happened 
to break out at the same time. 


ence — was caused by the tension between colonialist Europe (the Portugal 
problem) and the Third World, that between Israel and the Arab countries, 
and that between the two major political blocs (with the refusal of China and 


er which brought the 
Conferences to a standstill. Also, though it was heart 


friendly informality of the IBE was naturally being defended by those who had, 


ture laid the Organization open to abuse or at least exploitation. 
All those who were Privy to the quarrels stirred up by the integration of the 


resignation did not signify the acceptance 
Parture, 


At all events, if we delve int 
move, we are forced to wonder 


of this end coinciding with his de- 


ss educational concern. Be that as it may, since nobody wished to pay 
© price of independence, the political crisis ended up precipitating the IBE’s 
tead of giving it a new lease of separate life. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


It may well be said that the economic and political crisis in the IBE perhaps 
prompted many governments to favour a solution which seemed obvious, as 
there was an ostensible similarity between the goals and objectives of Unesco 
and the IBE. This being the case, areas where the two were complementary 
had to be found and co-operation secured. In our opinion, however, one of 
the difficulties stemmed from internal factors related to a growth crisis. The 
work methods of the IBE and the International Conference, the form and pre- 
sentation of their publications and the role and organization of the Permanent 
Exhibition of Public Education all displayed either a time lag (or obsolescence) 
or a disproportion between the goals and the means available. The International 
Conference had become a sort of formidable editing machine in which there was 
no place for profound dialogue. In spite of all Pedro Rossellé did to promote 
living comparative education, the actual publications, based mostly on question- 
naires and national reports that were hard to interpret and compare, did not 
feature the latest critical developments in experimental educational science 
nor the most recent findings of educational research pure and simple. The 
trouble was that the IBE lacked the scientific equipment and personnel to make 
good these shortcomings, so the only way was for it to become integrated into 
Unesco so as to gain access to new resources and processes. , 

We shall not pursue this analysis of the crisis born of the relation of the IBE 
to actual science of education for fear of hurting those who had made the best 
of the limited means placed at their disposal but perhaps lacked the capability 
and youth to turn everything inside out. Here again, some Member States felt 
that integration into Unesco was the only remedy left, comparable to a trans- 
fusion of new blood. Who asks patients for their opinion when they are emer- 


gency cases? è ; 
Today we sometimes wonder whether the operation, for which we were 
hether we did not merely piece together 


partly responsible, was a success, wh o 
another international organization using the same work methods, having the 
same standardized publications and the same interests, putting an end to an 
hstanding its weak points and imperfections, 


Original institution which, notwit i 
had kept its simpler and more human character. Could it be that our memory 


deceives us? 


THE IBE GOES OVER TO UNESCO WITH HEAD AND HEART 


The decision in principle by the General Assembly of the Council of the IBE 


The decision in principle (taken at the forty-fifth meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the IBE) in favour of integration with Unesco was preceded 
by talks between the two Secretariats (for the purpose of drafting an agree- 
ment) and negotiations between a board of ten Member States of the IBE 
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empowered to discuss this agreement with the Director-General of Unesco. 
This was done through two of its members’ accompanying the Secretary-General 
of the IBE. o 

A draft agreement was reached after lengthy discussions, but it still had to 
be ratified by the General Conference of Unesco, which was done in October- 
November 1968, after approval by the Executive Council of Unesco in May 
of that year. 


The purpose of integration; fears and concerns 


The IBE was strongly represented by friends on the Committee of Ten chaired 
by Switzerland. They attempted to preserve a certain amount of identity and 
continuity for the IBE while accepting the chance offered by integration. They 
also strove to have the IBE’s headquarters kept in Geneva. Further, every poss- 
ible effort was made to secure the staff’s social benefits and employment. The 
wording of the draft agreement and the adopted statutes illustrate these trends: 


Art. 1. ‘The purpose of the present agri 
ducted by the IBE since 1929 
sponsibility of Unesco.’ 


Art. 3. ‘An international centre of comparative education, hereinafter referred to as ‘the 
centre’ and bearing the name International Bureau of Education, shall be founded 
in Geneva within the framework of Unesco, of which it shall be an integral part 
although enjoying a large amount of intellectual and functional autonomy. The 
task of the centre shall be to carry out the pedagogical research and work on com- 
parative education of the International Bureau of Education and its activities in 
the field of documentation and information. It shall also be responsible for main- 
taining the International Educational Library and the Permanent Exhibition of 
Public Education.’ 

Art. 7. ‘The staff members of the IBE in 
shall come into force shall be res 
date but shall continue to be subje 
govern them at present for a perio 


eement is to ensure the continuity of the work con- 
, through appropriate measures and under the re- 


service as of the date on which this agreement 
ponsible to the Director-General as from that 


period. The rights ac 
1968 shall be safeguarded.’ 


i Two headlines in the Geneva press: ‘The IBE taken over by Unesco — that’s 
life’ and ‘Now integrated into Unesco, the IBE will stay in Geneva’, reflect the 
mixed feelings of nostalgia and satisfaction at the time. 


CONCLUSION 


The crisis suffered by the IBE, which led to its being integrated into Unesco, was 
beneficial in the end, since the above agreement and the new statutes of the IBE 
establish that there was a real effort to safeguard as well as reform. Also, the de- 
velopment undertaken since the integration bears out the arguments of those 
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who lobbied for this move. Nonetheless, the speech given by the Director- 
General, Mr. M’Bow, at the International Conference on Education in 1977 
went to show that this renewal has not been taken as far as it might. Further, 
Unesco itself has perhaps not yet adapted itself in full to modern educational 
science, whence the need to discuss which goals should be aimed at rather than 
only which means and measures should be implemented. Institutions all need 
valid goals if they are to last, implying that the cause of education should out- 


last all these difficulties. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Ten years within Unesco: 
1969-1979 


by Rodney Stock 


Ten years with Unesco: 1969-1979 


OS a aes ee into an intergovernmental organization 
d g stabilized while its activities were ori- 
ented in conformity with member countries’ needs. But, whatever services it 
may have rendered to comparative education, the little organization was ill- 
equipped to maintain relations with a growing number of member countries 
outside its specialized field. On 25 November 1968, shortly before the signature 
of the Agreement on the transfer of the IBE to Unesco, twenty-eight countries 
had not yet paid their contribution to the IBE for the current year, and some of 
them owed arrears for periods ranging from one to eighteen years. 

The integration of the IBE with Unesco resulted in this kind of material 
problem being placed in the hands of a suitably equipped administration, while 


enabling the IBE to develop as a centre of 


roblems of educatio 
France at t 


n (ade Reflexion was needed to re- 
he first meeting of the Council of 
ducation, which were con- 
which reigned here, by 
se major problems with 
dies were disseminated 


‘continuous reflexion on major p: 
flect , said Mr. Jean Thomas, Delegate of 
this new IBE in June 1969, ‘on the basis of the realities of e 
stantly shifting. The IBE could, in the atmosphere of serenity 
means of its Conference and inquiries, undertake a study of the: 
the necessary continuity and ensure that the results of these stu 


rapidly.” 


The fact that the 
organization ceased to exist a 
from 1 January 1969 by ‘an in 
which will bear the name Intern 
vokes a comparison of the two ins 


United Nations Educational, Scienti 
jgned on 


IBE which had been set up in 1929 as an intergovernmental 
s from 31 December 1968 and was replaced as 
ternational centre of comparative education (...) 
ational Bureau of Education’! naturally pro- 
titutions. But as the ‘Agreement between the 
fic and Cultural Organization and the Inter- 
National Bureau of Education’, si 25 and 29 November 1968, is designed 
to ‘assure, under the responsibility of Unesco, and by appropriate measures, 


the continuity of the work pursued since the 1929 by the IBE’, it is immediately 
clear that such a comparison can really only bear on the IBE’s status and on its 
ways and means of action, for its functions and even its title remain unchanged. 

Under the terms of this Agreement, 


at, for more than forty years, 
d value and usefulness, especia 
dition should be maintained, 


ed a noteworthy task 


the IBE has perform 
ive education, 


Considert 
onsidering th lly in the field of comparati 


of unquestione! 
and that this great tra 
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Whereas, the IBE, which has been recognized as an institution of general and public interest, 
desires that the task it has accomplished since 1929 be pursued by Unesco under con- 
ditions which permit the retention of the present name and headquarters of the IBE and 
the assurance of its work of educational research and of documentation with the greatest 
intellectual and functional autonomy possible, (...) the IBE transfers to Unesco the func- 
tions which have been conferred upon it under its Statutes,’ 


These functions are laid down in Article II of the 1969 statutes as being: 


‘(a) to prepare for and organize, at least every two years, the sessions of the Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education in accordance with the decisions of 
the General Conference and subject to Unesco rules in force and applicable; 

(b) to undertake educational studies particularly on comparative education and to 
publish the results, co-ordinating its work with that of other institutions pursuing 
similar objectives; 

(c) to continue its work on educational documentation and the dissemination of 
information on education; 


(d) to maintain and develop an international educational library and a permanent 
international exhibition of public education.’ 


These statutes go on to define the Bureau’s situation within Unesco, while 


ensuring the ‘large intellectual and functional autonomy’ provided for in the 
November 1968 Agreement. 


ization, had begun by defining the Bureau’s aim before dealing with its activities: 
‘to serve as an information centre for all matters relating to education’ (Art. 


, in a spirit of international co-operation and main- 
taining an entirely neutral Position with regard to national, political, philo- 
sophical and religious questions 

The 1969 statutes provided that the Bureau should have a Council con- 
sisting of twenty-one Member States of Unesco designated by the General 
Conference, which number was later to be increased to twenty-four to simplify 
the regional distribution of membership. 


‘The tasks of the Council shall be: 


(a) to draw up, on the proposals of the Director of the Bureau, the draft general 
Programme and budget of the Bureau, for submission to the General Conference 


with the observations or recommendations of the Director-General and the Execu- 
tive Board; 


(b) to define in detail, within the framework of 
by the 


(c) to submit to the Director-General a list of 


(d) to submit to the General C 


In the IBE of 1929, the Council was composed of three representatives of 
each of the members. 
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Finally, the 1969 statutes clarify the situation of those staff members of the 
former IBE who would continue to serve the Bureau after the agreement with 
Unesco came into force. 

For a period of two years (called ‘the initial period’ in the agreement), these 
members of staff continued to be subject to the regulations and contractual 
provisions which had governed them hitherto. 

It is thus not until 1971 that a meaningful comparison becomes possible 
of the means used to implement the IBE programme within the framework of 
Unesco and those available until 1968. 

In June 1969, at the first session of the Council, the Acting Director, 
Mr. René Ochs, considered in his report on the activities of the first four months 
of the year, that ‘with an approved budget of $250,000 per year for 1969-1970, 
as against $220,000 in 1968, it would be unfair to promise miracles’. In 1973- 
1974, the approved budget amounted to $582,825 per year (about $425,463 in 
1968 if the Genevese consumer price index is applied).? This means the budget 
had almost doubled in five years, while the number of posts in the IBE increased 
by 26 per cent from 27 (1968) to 34 (1973) and to 38 in 1974.° During the 
same time, the total number of officials in intergovernmental organizations in 
Geneva rose by 18 per cent from 8,675 (1969) to 10,278 (1973). Without 
pursuing through the progressive devaluation of the American currency — which 
had now become the IBE’s accounting unit — the notion of output or cost 
effectiveness, it is nonetheless possible to gain a glimpse in the foregoing figures 
of grounds for supposing, as a Times educational supplement editorial did 
on 12 July 1968, that IBE staff would doubtless get parity of salaries with 
Unesco staff and that their work would now be adequately instead of miserably 


fin | 
a Ochs was the first of the three directors who have been responsible 
for the IBE over this last decade of the intergovernmental institution s fifty 
years of existence. The forty years devoted to this task by J. Piaget and P. 
Rossellé, who acceded to it at the age of about thirty years, had conferred ee it 
a prestige which seemed to require henceforth the appointment Has ki Fi 
prior experience would naturally destine them toa briefer arma in is 4 ia 
Mr. Ochs, a Unesco official since 1950, was in fact Acting pe arpe a 
appointment of the first Director ne Les in sed his se 
eeting of the new Cou À i 
by eaten de cu of the IBE ‘whose free and human es = ei ie 
important to preserve, while articulating the activities and me 23 Bo ay 
IBE with those of Unesco headquarters. It was In the light of this 


: > 
cern for continuity and reorientation that he had set about his task. 


The account of this first session goes on: 

ici i i i he Agreement, constituted 

licitly mentioned in Article I of t ons r 
“a ya a been tnad in the first place by the necessary administrative 
r-General had addressed to the members of the staff letters of ap- 
s of the appointments by which they were bound to the IBE. 
continued: the first number of the Bulletin for 1969 


‘Continuity, whi 
the first obligation. 
measures. The Directo. 
pointment repeating the clause 
(...) The IBE’s activities had, moreover, 
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had been published, based on a slightly different formula, foreshadowing a thematic con- 
tent (...). Work had started in Preparation for the International Conference on Public 
Education: this would include the study of a single subject chosen for its importance 


Ten years within Unesco 


ee the conference were thus able to include further information supplied 
y — in the course of discussions. And since this information no one 
nee ed to appear in the conference report, as it had done hitherto, th : 

itself became a much more succinct document. ARR 


Information 

In what the statutes called ‘work on educational documentation and the diss 
ination of information on education’, the IBE’s activity was to undergo a od 
siderable development. Not, to be sure, the development foreseen in a E 
submitted to the Council at its second session, which envisaged a ani in- 
crease to 2,000 per year in the number of educational policy abstracts issued 
by the Co-operative Service which had been transferred from Paris for that 
purpose. This was so far beyond the actual possibilities that the issue of the 
abstracts ceased for a time before stabilizing at about 40 per year. But, on 
1 July 1974, Unesco set up in the IBE the International Educational Reporting 


Service. 
A proposal to cr 
1973 by the Ford Foundation. It was la 


and was submitted in November of that 
a certain number of assistance agencies which took place at the Villa Serbelloni, 


the Rockefeller Foundation’s property in Bellagio. At their first meeting, in 
May 1972, these agency heads had ‘agreed on their need to improve their under- 
standing of the role of education in the general advance of “third world” 
nations. Having profited in previous years from informal discussions of common 
concerns in agriculture and population, they believed that similar discussion of 
education would prove useful.’> It is interesting to note, among the participants 
at the Bellagio meetings, the presence of Mr. J.B. Chandler, of the United States 
Agency for International Development, who was later to become Director of the 
International Bureau of Education. 
When the organizations and institutions represented expressed themselves 
in favour of the principle underlying the proposal to set up an information 
service on educational innovations, ‘the Director-General of Unesco addressed 
to the bodies likely to contribute to the project a letter, dated 18 March 1974, 
in which he stated officially that he was prepared to take over the new service. 
For this purpose, he opened a special Unesco account, in accordance with the 
resolution adopted by the Council of the IBE at its session in January 1974’. 
With the additional resources thus placed at its disposal, the IBE, through 
the creation of the International Educational Reporting Service (IERS), arrived 
at a synthesis of the 1925 and the 1929 formulae. In P. Bovet’s IBE, infor- 
mation had been drawn from a wide variety of sources — a network of corres- 
pondents and the scanning of specialized journals in particular — whereas the 
information used by P. Rosselló in J. Piaget’s IBE was drawn from the national 
reports, which were necessarily confined to essentials; but government financing 


eate such a service had already been worked out in April 
ter revised by an ad hoc working group 
year to the second meeting of heads of 
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on the other hand, offered a far firmer basis than did member’s subscriptions 
i i iation. | 

ü Rowe bee à the action of its new service, the IBE was to diversify and 
broaden its work in the field of information, with respect to both gathering 
and to dissemination. The long term aim, set out in the above-mentioned docu- 
ment, was to create an information service on innovations in the field of ai 
cation which would meet the needs of decision makers as well as those S 
planners and administrators, particularly in developing countries. Potentia! 
users of the service also included, in addition to national educational leaders, 
those who help or advise them on behalf of the various Sssistance ‘ABencies: 

Meetings of experts were organized, reports the Tribune de Genève, in order 
to study ‘proposals aimed at improving — quantitatively or qualitatively — 
information in the field of educational innovations. How to gather the docu- 
mentation, conduct the studies, disseminate the publications and consolidate 
an interactive network at the international level, were among the problems 
broached.’ 

Additional members of staff were appointed to cope with the new work, 
and in particular Professor Ronald Havelock of the Centre for Research on the 
Utilization of Scientific Knowledge at Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 
was called to the IBE as adviser; as a specialist in the field of educational inno- 
vation, he was subsequently to collaborate with Professor Michael Huberman, 
of the University of Geneva, in an important work, Solving educational prob- 
lems: the theory and reality of innovation in developing countries.8 which 
approaches from the aspect of systems analysis the kind of problem the IBE 
was now tackling. The preface to this book, incidentally, summarizes the work 
of the IERS: ‘As existing materials about innovations are gathered and selected, 
they have been annotated in an Awareness list issued every two months since 
August 1975. To supplement available knowledge, a number of case studies, 
inventories and practical guides have been commissioned, for publication in 
English, French and Spanish in the series “Experiments and innovations in 
education”. Over thirty titles have appeared so far, drawn mainly but not exclu- 
sively from the experience of developing countries. And finally, to draw ideas 


and news together in a teadable form, a bi-monthly newsletter, Jnnovation, 
was begun in June 1975,’ 


The statistics available on the dissem 
the extent of the development of 
practically quadrupled in four 
in English, 15 per cent in Spanish and 25 
n, is as follows: Asia, 18 per cent, 


12 per cent, Arab countries, 11 per 
urope, 1 per cent, Oceania, 1 per 


Western Europe, 13 per cent, Latin America, 
cent, North America, 9 per cent, Eastern E 
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LIBRARY AND EXHIBITION 


The fourth statutory function of the IBE was to maintain and to develop its 
library and exhibition. Under the impetus of the creation of the IERS, the 
Bureau’s library was provided with modern equipment essential for storing 
and processing information. Thus, a computer terminal now permitted the 
use of up-to-date documentation techniques, while microfiche equipment 
facilitated storage and transmission of data from numerous conferences. 

The Permanent Exhibition of Education, an invaluable tool for documen- 
tation, was not so fortunate: its development came up against apparently in- 
superable constraints. In 1968, the exhibition had contained thirty-eight na- 
tional stands, the thirty other member countries opting not to avail themselves 
of their entitlement to exhibit. From 1969 onwards, however, this entitlement 
was open to all Member States of Unesco, which more than trebled the number 
of potential exhibitors; but lack of space in the aging premises made it im- 
possible to envisage such a possibility. Although the exhibition was never 
officially closed, it was in fact dismantled and ceased to exist for a time. 


THE IBE TODAY 
d why the task which awaited Mr. Chandler 


was unlike that of his predecessors, when, on the proposal of the Council, the 
Director-General appointed him as Director of the IBE in 1977. On the one 
hand, there are internal reasons, e functions of the Bureau, and 
on the other, external reasons, ducational developments. 

From the internal point of view, Mr. Ochs had had the delicate task of 
translating into functional terms the IBE’s integration with Unesco. Without 
determining a new policy, it was necessary to ensure the implementation of 
an existing one, as well as its conformity with practices prevailing at Unesco 


Headquarters. 
To Mr. Fernig fell the task of exploring the new possibilities which lay 
before the IBE within the framework of the structure and resources of Unesco. 
In so doing, he necessarily impelled the IBE’s work in the direction it was to 
take for some time to come. Finally, this work is stabilized under the direction 
of Mr. Chandler who in particular revived the lost Yearbook and exhibition. 
From the external point of view, it may be recalled that Mr. Ochs arrived 
at the IBE at a time when several countries’ education systems were still re- 
covering from the waves of unrest which had swept over them the previous 
year, Elsewhere, the school was still being decolonized. While waiting to ob- 
serve the direction of the reforms to which the two trends were to give rise, the 
IBE could indeed consolidate its infrastructures. 
f gravity of the school moved towards social con- 


Gradually, the centre © 
siderations. Already for some years before its publication was suspended, the 


Two reasons may be distinguishe 


inherent in th 
stemming from e 
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International yearbook of education had been stating the concern of some 
countries to bring ‘the school’ closer to ‘life’. The idea of children’s socio- 
cultural disadvantage was emerging, while attention was focusing increasingly 
sharply on that of equal educational opportunity. It was soon realized that to 
make the same schools accessible to all was not enough. While education was 
seen as a means of social progress, it soon became clear that it benefited only 
the privileged: disadvantaged children were born losers. There was therefore 
a need for compensatory education and individualized instruction, for what 
would happen if certain social strata gave up the idea of a school as a way 
to improve their lot? 

The idea of a school better adapted to the needs of society as a whole and 
not merely to those of future university students was of particular interest to 
developing countries, beset as they were by the twofold problem of educational 
wastage and unsuitable curricula. Time spent in school by a child who was going 
to leave prematurely was time wasted, while the child getting to the end of 
studies which prepared him for an office job was scarcely better equipped to 
serve the rural background which needed him. 

Throughout this period of the school’s adjustment to the needs of society, 
the IBE was increasingly focusing attention on socio-educational problems. 
So it was that, keenly aware of developing countries’ needs to be kept informed 
of progress in this field, it set up the International Educational Reporting 
Service. 

However, as the first move to adjust gradually gives way to an equally necess- 
ary stabilization, the role of the IBE may also be called upon to adjust in turn. 
The IERS is to become an integral part of the IBE, as the extrabudgetary re- 
Sources come to an end. So it is that Mr. Chandler is confronted with a new set 
of management problems. The presence at the head of the Bureau, for the first 
time, of a former national official accustomed by experience to this kind of 
problem, at a period when the internal and external needs to which the Bureau 
is called upon to respond are moving in this direction, makes it possible to 
envisage its future with as much interest as has already been shown for its past. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Education systems 
and society 
by Rosiska Darcy de Oliveira 


Education systems and society 


INTRODUCTION 


To mark its fiftieth anniversary, the International Bureau of Education organ- 
ized jointly with the Faculty of Psychology and Education of the University of 
Geneva a symposium on the theme: ‘Where is education going?’ — in other 
words, what problems will education systems be encountering in the future? The 
symposium, chaired by Professor Alberto Munari, Dean of the Faculty, centred 
round a series of talks by Mr. René Dumont, Mr. Albert Tévoedjré, Mrs. 
Giséle Halimi, Mr. Christian Robert and myself, followed by a round table 


discussion with faculty professors. 

A first point worthy of note is that educational theory was only an implicit 
The debates centred round ecology, violence and the fringe 
f women and the development outlook for the Third World. 
This choice of subject matter calls for two remarks: it was perfectly systematic 
because of the way in which the themes tie in together, and did not include 
actual pedagogics perhaps because of the bearing of the themes on education 
anyway. 

The subjects chosen therefore formed a coherent pattern featuring the 
trouble spots of Western society. It may be thought that they are merely scatter- 


ed crises or specific problem areas of little consequence for the edifice of our 


Western society as a whole. Far from it, however, the debate clearly established 
that the distress calls sent ou 


t by the environmentalists; the phenomena of 
violence and dropping-out of soc 


iety which are rending the very tissue of urban 
society; women’s liberation movements and the struggle of peoples of the Third 
World are not self-contained or isolated elements or symptoms of a passing up- 
heaval. We developed the themes of the papers read to us to discuss what we are 
living through, which we found to be no less than an indictment of the very 
structures of Western society. Throwing everything back into the melting-pot 
entails the recasting of the actual foundations of our way of life and civilization, 
which is more than rethinking along the same lines as before. 

It follows that education must be thought of in terms of the society that 
designs it and which it serves. The widening of focus to embrace other socio- 
logical areas bears out the political content of education and the fact that it 
must fit in with a broader scheme of things to be adequate. This political aspect 


aspect of our talks. 
society, the status 0 
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of education makes it a confluence of branches of knowledge and practices 
that draw their reason for being from their relevance to society. 

Accordingly, a full analysis of the crisis in today’s society must be conducted, 
with all that implies and portends for the future, before being able to grasp the 
current crisis in education in many countries and make out its place in the 
society of the future. We have chosen to follow this line here: in the light of the 
debates in the symposium, there is reason to believe that the problem facing 
education in the coming years might be the actual disappearance of education 
conceived of as a system of cognitive areas with clear-cut boundaries and con- 
tents. It is not any taste for paradox that prompts us to raise this possibility, but 
the realization that society is in the throes of a change, the impact of which is 
already becoming apparent. 

So as to make is easier to understand how we came to raise the possibility 
outlined above and set forth some tentative answers, we propose to run through 
the themes of the papers read at the symposium and attempt to unravel the 
tangle of our contemporary history ‘far from the madding crowd’. 


DISILLUSIONMENT 


Let us broach the matter from 
is the most striking since it be 


Status of conquistador over nature. 


We have lived through history as an adventure of our mastery of the outside 
rld. Our belief has been that our natu 


recalls, we thought that ‘everything that ca 
energy and material resources are inexhausti 
and psychology of men were infinitel 
be inscribed and erased at will’! 
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formations casting doubt on its inner logic. It was th’s Utopia reached in the 
West and moreover exportable elsewhere, since it was equated with the de- 
sirable and desired future of all mankind. Countries not yet industrialized had 
only to step up the pace to make up for lost time, close the growth gap and 
pursue a path laid down by outside powers, keeping to a history written before 
the event. 

The awakening was bound to be rude. We were sure of being within reach 
of the secrets of life and matter, even of colonizing other planets, when there 
we were convicted of being incapable of mastering ourselves and living in this 
planet without polluting life and matter, despoiling the sub-soil and surface, 
and wrecking cities and countrysides.? 

The surprise, disillusionment and disarray this caused were a good measure 
of the blindness and assurance that used to be. Limits and resistances appeared 
right where they were meant to vanish — limits of natural resources and limits 
of man himself — whence the cry of alarm against the destruction of nature 
and the cry of protest against the standards and principles of established society. 
The stripping of the natural environment was denounced and the very foun- 
dations of the organization of private and public life were decried. 

This is the extent and novelty of the present crisis: not only man’s relation- 
ship with his natural surroundings but also that with his social surroundings is 
in turmoil. Worldwide. 


We have come to realize that men, being integral parts and not simply con- 


sumers or predators on nature, produce themselves and produce their history, 


community life and surroundings. The question is: what have we produced, 
built and destroyed? 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL CRISIS, A CRISIS OF SOCIETY 

‘The environmentalist lobbying has made us see that, contrary to what we so 
naively expected, our methods of industrial production and growth are up- 
setting a delicate balance. We are rapidly using up resources that cannot be 
replenished and depleting those that are, in principle, self-restoring, such as 
air, water, forests and soil, etc., to the extent that they are becoming rare. 

What is even more serious is that this pollution of the environment and 
poisoning of living resources are apparently more than a mere by-product or 
minor nuisance of our methods of industrial development — they seem to be 
rather one of its inevitable consequences. And the measures taken to remedy 
the situation seem to be exacerbating the ill. René Dumont takes his critical 
analysis as far as stating ale is highly likely to trap us in 


that the industrial ration 
a vicious circle. All measures against harmful chemical wastes and pollution, 
for example, consume ene 


rgy and thereby increase heat pollution. 
We could, therefore, be in the process of triggering a formidable self-sus- 
taining chain of events that threatens the survival of life unless there is a drastic 
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change of tack. By the time nature has been overwhelmed, poisoned and ruined, 
man will of course have destroyed himself, as he is an integral part of nature. 

Be that as it may, the environmentalist debate perhaps has another yet more 
meaningful merit. The awareness of the enormous risks we are running through 
exploiting nature so heedlessly in the name of scientific progress deals a blow 
to the rationality of our entire industrial model. The discovery of the limitations 
and contradictions in a structure of civilization that claimed to be faultless 
through its every ability to find a technical solution to any natural shortage 
raises the basic question of what goals were being pursued and what price we 
have already paid. 

As set forth above, we believed that economic expansion would bring abun- 
dance and equality. We are now realizing more and more that the rationale 
behind the industrial method of production ends up cheapening what is in 
plentiful supply and making what is rare more expensive. André Gorz aptly 
states that, although it may not seem so, the cause of poverty in our indus- 
trialized societies is not the shortage of production but the mix of production, 
which is such that no fair distribution is feasible, just as much as the type of 
consumption it generates: as soon as the public at large can aspire to things that 
used to be luxuries for the elite, these things become cheapened and are no 
longer luxuries. The poverty threshold is, so to speak, automatically raised by 
one notch and new luxuries are created which the masses cannot afford. 

Thus, through continually recreating inequality and a hierarchy, the system 
of industrial production generates more needs than it satisfies. The growth rate 
of frustration far outstrips that of output. 

More than a decade ago, Marcuse was telling us that being able to choose 
between a great array of goods and services is not being free if attendant social 
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pot rong i r eae Hcl ae cot meh 

; _ It is only by piecing together these bits 
that a usable product is made, and this recomposing is the preserve of those 
in control of the production process. The meaning and content inherent in 
a worker’s activity are in this way replaced by pecuniary remuneration which 
gives them access to the consumption of goods, closing the circle.* 

Now, this feeling of powerlessness and remoteness disturbing the workers 
who are estranged from the product of their toil is the same as is felt by any 
person with regard to the state apparatus or bureaucracy that governs his life. 
The sphere of privacy can no longer be an isle of freedom, since even private 
life has been invaded by technocratic rationalization which has spilled over 
from the sphere of industrial production. This rationalization pervades the life 
of all society and imposes on each member its forms of awareness, its values 
and behavioural norms, regimenting our leisure, programming our dreams, 
needs and expectations. 

Thus it is that the perpetuation of hierarchy, inequality, dependence and 
depossession that are part and parcel of the way in which industry is organized 
is steadily permeating a whole series of institutions and systems covering the 
entire fabric of society. It is the whole of society that is becoming an inegali- 
tarian and enslaving hierarchy. This is due to a combination of two factors: 
the extension of the role of the entire scheme of institutions which deprive 


people of their ability be self-sufficient and the internal system of operation of 
these institutions ho hold sway and those who 


based on the separation of those w. 
hold none. l 
The satisfaction of the most basic needs such as food, education, enter- 
tainment, health care, communication and travel is slipping out of the hands 
f institutions transforming them 


of the individual to become the monopoly 0 i sf 
into goods and services. People’s creative initiative and innate ability to manage 
ted by dependence on giant institutions which 


alone or as a team is being ous n giar | 
reduce everyone to a role of passive consumer OF client in order to sell their 


products. 
Even institutions 


handful who think, 


like schools and hospitals reproduce this gulf between the 
direct, administer and control and the majority who per- 


form, obey and acquiesce. This division of roles is the upshot of a relation- 
ship of oppression and violence between power and subject which turns into 


the domination and exclusion of the latter by the former. læ | 
re nearly always cumbersome organizations in which 


wallowed up as tiny cogs. This fragmentation and job special- 


d by aneed to make production rational and efficient, aimed 
d does not enable individuals to iden- 


tify themselves with the whole edifice. The feeling of alienation and not be- 
longing that this causes is ridden over rough-shod in the name of the smooth 
ing everything about nothing, keeping skills 


working of the machine. Knowi 
sealed off from each other, bowing to the hierarchy, keeping up with the set 


individuals are S 
ization is justifie 
at an objective tl 
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time and motion of machines or office units are the rules of the game and the 
conditions for personal advancement. 

If the human problems of maladjustment break out or individuals react 
against the stifling effects of this machinery on their creativity and self-suffic- 
iency, a whole arsenal of systems designed to identify, neutralize and ‘cure’ 
such deviant behaviour is brought into action — and these control systems are 
in turn so many institutions governed by identical principles. For instance, 
in the same way as pollution control breeds new pollution, the mechanisms 
serving to correct the effect of institutional inflexibility reproduce and propa- 
gate this inflexibility throughout the fabric of society. 


THE LANGUAGE OF VIOLENCE 


outs’. There will be a contrast between the model of the good citizen and that 


The first reaction in defence of the established order and power when any 
deviant behaviour is encountered is the identification, singling out and exposure 


ane softer and subtler kind of violence exercised through 
which is every bit as effective and forceful, in the form of 


Propaganda and the romoti i 
is also veiled, masked and ion ns drone 
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ce to ne trouble-makers who must be shown up and impugned 
? procedures that are varied but always ritual and cleverly dissimulated 
behind a veneer of science (for mental cases), ethics or reason (for delinquents) 
or politics (for demonstrators and strikers, etc). It is far easier for those in charge 
of law and order to cite violence and make its perpetrators outcasts rather than 
investigate the deep-lying causes of such behaviour. 

This casting out of violent people hides a fear of conflict. Industrial society 
cannot bear conflict, so clashes and social unrest are dubbed as threats stemming 
from the anti-social behaviour of individuals. Since the technocratic doctrine 
holds the monopoly over reason, it relegates those who dare object to the dark 
regions of insanity and criminality. In this way, just as the drop-out, the de- 
linquent, the misfit or the mental case must be reported and neutralized, so 
must the subversive elements and rabble rousers who are liable to spread mis- 
trust and trouble. 

In his analysis of the medical system, Illich had already given us to under- 
stand that sick people are often perfectly healthy people who have suffered an 
inevitable reaction to a way of life and form of society that is unhealthy. By 
claiming to cure each case of ill health in increasingly sick populations, doctors 
are merely sweeping the real causes of sickness, which are social, economic and 
cultural, under the carpet. The truth is that people are actually made into 
physical and mental wrecks by their way of life. 

If violence is not understood to be a symptom of unrest and disarray whose 
roots lie in the way society is organized, if it is only recognized as a deviation 
from a system that is beyond reproach, the answer to it is bound to be point- 
less repression. This is the function of the very thing that Basaglia terms the 
institutions of violence, or in other words institutions which act as though 
the ill lay in the symptoms rather than in the situation that caused them, so 
that they are condemned to keep on fruitlessly trying to impose total control 


over society. 


WOMEN ON THE MOVE 

jal version of normalcy, he or she is 
ill, sexual group start stepping out of 
wherein lies the cure? 


If an individual deviates from the offic: 
stigmatized. Should a social, or worse st 


line, where can the culprit be looked for — i i | 
When the first women manifested their protest and their aggressiveness it was 


easy to stigmatize them individually. Hysteria had existed since the turn of the 
century, and was explained away as a women’s disease. The malaise spread and 
has now reached such proportions that talk of a disease and the required therapy 
has given way to a debate on a collective deviation. Once again, industrial 
society has been caught in a trap like the sorcerer’s apprentice. — 

A technocracy convinced of the need to make everything uniform and 


control all processes in order to ensure the smooth working of society is in- 
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vading the home and gradually tearing down the boundary between private 
and public life. 

Women as a social group more than any other are paying for this merger. 
Roles used to be well defined: men worked for a living and women looked 
after the home, which was their territory and sole horizon. Women now see 
their role as housekeepers and bringers-up of children steadily robbed of mean- 
ing as they are propelled into the world of work under the pressure of another 
change wrought by industrial society. 

These two developments have themselves had a twin effect. First, the whole 
of society has had to recognize the condition of women, that is their status as 
underlings to men. Now that the border-line between the domains of women 
and men is becoming blurred, a patriarchal mentality seeing women as not only 
different but also inferior to men, who dominate society, is emerging. The up- 
shot is that women are Starting to fight and denounce discriminatory social 
relationships. Second, induced by the men-women conflict, an identity crisis 
has erupted among women. This crisis can only be understood by analysing 
the change in the condition of women over the past few years. 

The initial reply to the stirring among women was a promise of equality 
from the standpoint of economic development: the increasing accession of 
= political and social leverage. This 
solution was not without ambigious aspects and failed to allow for the fact 
work was not part of the solution 
status as producers and their ex- 
men only lay at the root of their 
of society in its entirety. 
fic progress was to be the second 
he mother, which was a stumbling 
cent years. Contraception has made 
no longer a succession of not always 


No gainsaying that these factors have 
ice in their lives. 

od, women’s specificity used to lie in 
ible for home life, chores (it took the 
housework: since chores were not per- 
as work) and the upbringing of children 
‘oles become less meaningful in an indus- 
is changing the economic function of 
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Women’s other role, that of bringing up their children, is now being affected 
by competition from a host of professionals and specialists. Children go to 
school at a younger and younger age, which is held up as a means of lessening 
the gap between the socio-cultural classes. School thus takes charge of children 
from tender infancy in the hopes of offering them equal chances — but also for 
the purpose of making them more uniform. 

A whole set-up for enrolling and inducting children into society with the 
help of trained staff is relegating the mother’s role in upbringing to obsolescence. 
Women are no longer upbringers and housewives as in the past, and even those 
who stick to their role are aware that this is liable to become an anachronism 
that will lose the respect that used to be paid to it. Their traditional identity 
as women is crumbling. 

The industrial basis of society is an incentive for women to go out to join 
*s world of work. They run into a proud patriarchy despising their 

rating them second-class citizens. Women are trying 
public office, trying to acquire an equal footing and 
and methods, which is indispensable if they want to 
productive elements. Also, the self- 
shing them into greater individuality 


the man 
attempt to integrate and 
to assume political and 
emulate men’s approach 
attain the universality required of them as 
same society which universalizes them is pu 


as women. Whence their identity crisis. 
How can they play a role in society which takes no account of their sex 


while having a status in society based on their sex alone? It is inter alia this 
identity crisis which has given tise to the deviation of the group referred to as 
‘women on the move’. 

In the early seventies a new socio-cultural development occurred throughout 
the industrialized world: the proliferation of ‘women’s lib’ movements. Within 
these movements, which all formed themselves spontaneously and informally, 
women attempted to rebuild an identity for themselves, one unlike that they 
had lost and unlike that offered to them by industrial society. 

‘Women’s lib’, incidentally, like any genuine combat for freedom, involves 
the interdependence and even synthesis of the building of an individual identity 
and an identity of the group; there is a quest for belonging, since belonging is 
the key to the assertion of this twin identity. Also like all other freedom move- 
ments, ‘women’s lib’ has a double nature: it is both an element of culture and 


a factor of culture. 
It is an element of 
a certain number of priv! 


at it stems from the meeting of 
ileged women — assimilated women, to employ a col- 
onial phrase — in terms of the world of men. These women who, having realized 
that they would never find a place for themselves in such a world and that 
they would always be handicapped by some shortcoming in their attempt to 
become integrated, having felt what it is like to be exiles and outcasts, were 
brought to take a look at women as a group and at the life of women in all 
its terms. It was the fact that these women of a privileged minority came to- 
gether with others who held no such privileges — so were the very custodians 


culture to the extent th 
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of female values — which triggered the women’s liberation movement. It was . 
this meeting of needs and interests that produced a call not for equality in 
a man’s world but for a different outlook on life and human relations. 

The fact is that women do not feel responsible for a civilization designed 
by men. They feel ill at ease in it. Men have frayed their way through history, 
written history, reflecting their ethical and economic goals. Women have been 
kept in the rear, pets trained to repeat the same cycle of work over and over 
again. Their work has been a never-ending daily drudgery for the purpose of 
centering their world in themsleves, within the bounds of their bodies: their 
bodies have been their only adventure, only hope and the centre of their exist- 
ence. They have been kept in anonymity, protected from the struggles and 
upheavals of the outside world, minor and irresponsible creatures not exposed 
to the gradual training process experienced by men. They are gifted with irra- 
tionality, and have now broken out, carrying with them their heritage of cen- 
turies-old experience, placing value on sensuality and the intimate knowledge of 
the body, rating the perceived as highly as the proved, countering rationality 
with feeling and advocating the aesthetic as a moral value. 

All this adds up to women’s lib being a factor of culture, since it is the cul- 
tural change called for, asserted and introduced by women on the move. 

In everyday and working life, women still bear the memory of the links and 
capacity for relationships which the formidable size and rationality of modern 
institutions has made impossible. They therefore feel outsiders and are pressing 
for a radical change to make place for women as they are in society. Experi- 
encing such difficulty in coming to terms with the men’s world and by affirming 
that they are different, women are putting up resistance and proposing an 
alternative to the uniformization of technocratic society and the encroachment 
of the productivist pattern. As Giséle Halimi contends: ‘Liberating women calls 
for a change in structures and economic relationships. It also requires a change 
in the “male” form of power and even — and this is the touchstone of this 


combat — a revolution in attitudes. A world to be changed in its “commerce”, 
relationships and culture’. 


POVERTY, THE WEALTH OF THE PEOPLES 


Women’s liberation is a cause of ex 
adventure of the Western world. Ther 
By making himself remote from 


iles, of those left out of the Promethean 
€ are other such groups, 


I nature and posing as a conquistador, the 
white man of the West has staked out the parameters of his civilization: we are 


rated more or less civilized depending on how close we stand to the techno- 
logical world of man as opposed to nature. 


The peoples now politely referred to as the Third World are yesterday's 
Savages, the outcasts from civilization, unequipped for work. Colonization 
was the framework in which they were persuaded of their own savagery and 
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- their need to come closer to Western parameters tv deserve being called men 


It was the time of ‘black skins and white masks’. 

Nowadays, it is entire peoples who are ‘deviating’. The unprecedented and 
provocative maxim stated by Albert Tévoedjré, that poverty is the wealth of 
the peoples, is the culmination of a long process of challenging and overturning 
accepted ideas on the development and future of the Third World. 

Barely a few years ago, the certainty that the industrial system was the best 
possible way of making the good life imposed the predominant attitude that 
underdevelopment was simply a matter of backwardness, or the lag of poor 
countries behind the industrialized world which could be gauged on various 
economic and social yardsticks such as gross national product, the per capita 
daily consumption of calories, the illiteracy rate or the number of inhabitants 
per doctor. This lag could moreover be observed within Third World countries, 
where an archaic agricultural sector displayed backwardness contrasting with 
the urban-industrial poles which were modern and dynamic. 

This way of seeing the situation led to the conclusion that industrialization 
and urbanization, boosted by aid and Western investment of capital and know- 
how, would be the prime movers of a modernization process that would inte- 
grate these countries economically into the world markets and make good the 
lag of rural areas behind urban centres. This would enable developing countries 


to follow in the footsteps left in the nineteenth century by industrialized nations 


towards progress and expansion. 
Hopes were, however, to be sa 
visions fade as one setback after the 


dly dashed on this score as well, and chimeric 
other is encountered. Instead of making up 


their growth gap, poor countries are falling further astern. Aggressive modern- 
ization has imported the deterioration of the environment and feelings of 
estrangement and frustration characteristic of industrialized society without 
coming any closer to solving the poverty in which the great masses live. All-out 
urbanization and industrialization have thrown the structure of their societies 
out of kilter, exacerbated the internal imbalances between regions and pro- 
ductive sectors, widened the income differentials between the various classes of 
society and made these countries more dependent on the rest of the world. 
Once again, goals have not been reached but the price paid by the bulk of 
these populations has been heavy. Their most basic needs, such as eating, being 
housed and keeping healthy, are not always satisfied. Over half a billion human 
beings are still suffering from malnutrition and hunger; half those living in the 
Third World do not have direct access to drinking water; half have never been 

to any school and two-thirds of children are still being given no tuition. — 
However, it must not be forgotten that human needs are psychological and 
political as much as material. Psychological and political needs, although as 
essential as the others, are in fact systematically ground under heel by power 
in its most brutal form to impose the 


structures often prepared to use force i $ eS ? 
pattern of industrial growth opted for. For the privileged minorities that still 
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exist in most Third World countries this is not failure — far from it, they have 
managed to reproduce the Western model in their enclaves or poles of growth 
to their profit. R 

For these elites, the gulf that used to separate them from the coveted outside 
model has indeed been closed. But what about the others? Are we to believe that 
no deep and lasting wound is made in the body of society, that no prejudice 
is suffered by development programmes when agricultural and industrial workers 
are barred from any sharing or responsibility in the production system; when 
models of educaton are imposed that estrange students from their own cultures 
or make them into no more than docile factors of production; when all protest 
is quashed by force, and when the systematic torture of political opponents is 
set up as a standing instrument of government?” 

As always, it took time for the truth to dawn, but reality is now debunking 
myths and coming out into the daylight, Expansion has been gratifying in a 
number of countries, and yet indigence — not to mention estrangement, im- 
balances and dependence — has not been eradicated: on the contrary, it has 
never affected so many human beings before. 

In the light of this established failure only one conclusion can be drawn: 
there is no point in pursuing the same line, first of all because the underlying 
causes of the shortfalls in terms of nutrition, housing, health and education in 
the Third World do not really lie in any shortage of resources, however in- 
adequate the latter may be. The nub of the problem is the fact that these soci- 
eties find it impossible to explc:t what resources they have to meet the needs 
of the masses, and will continue to be unable to do so until such time as the 
relationships of internal domination and outside dependence that make up 
the very structure of underdevelopment are not broken — these relationships 
that the importation of the Western model only reinforces. 

Further, even if the transplantation of the Western model were viable, it is 
less and less self-evident that this would be desirable: the group nostalgia felt 
by those living in the West who are unhappy with a lifestyle created by a given 
mode of production allows us to wonder whether underdeveloped countries 
would derive any benefit from divesting themselves of what has always made 


up the richness of their peoples: collective creativity, social solidarity and 
communal conviviality. 


The quest for an altern 


1 ative to the mere imitation of ready-made foreign 
models requires a radical re 


Vision of the premises which guided the old develop- 


endence on outside resources would give way to the 
development and full exploitation of what every group of human beings 


possesses: its own environment, cultural heritage, creativity and the capacity 


for work of the men and women in the group, enriched by exchanges and co- 
Operation with other groups. 


Peoples must be mobilized to make 


charge of its own basic needs and the 
other words, th 


it feasible for the community to take 
process of improving everyday life. In 
ey must count primarily on their own forces and resources for 
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development. For basic communities to be able to assume a minimum of re- 
sponsibility in organizing and developing themselves, the role and power of the 
state must also be decentralized and redefined. Its duty would be far more to 
multiply the divisions and systems within which the population would be 
mobilized and assume responsibilities, and to encourage individuals to acquire 
knowledge and skills they need to bring about their own changes rather than 
handing out goods and services from on high. 

‘It is not money, it is the people who are at the source of development. 
Money and the riches it represents are the consequence and not the fundament 
of development.’ These very straightforward words of President Nyerere are a 
good description of how the radical inversion of values must lie behind this 
quest for a different pattern of development and a different design of society. 


THE CRISIS OF SOCIETY, KNOWLEDGE AND EDUCATION 


This summary of the themes developed in our symposium looks very much 
like a catalogue of complaints. It is indeed an instance of how a debate on 
education has become an arraignment of a model of civilization that has made 
science its only value and evicted all its values from science itself. 

We contend that the ideal of the accumulation of material goods and the 
notion of material and technical progress as being the wellspring of harmony 
and happiness are wrong. Consumption must then be demystified as a goal 
and individualism as a means, since we are well aware that it is the products 
we consume and that individualism only serves as an alibi for massification. 

We also challenge a system of knowledge that lays down what is normal 
and what is deviant; what is civilized and what is savage; what is manual and 
what is intellectual. It is a challenge of this world of specialists in knowledge, 
entitled to choose between things only they understand, in sum fashioning 
the mould in which the whole of mankind must be cast. l 

It might be feared that such a turn has taken us away from our subject, 
but in fact it brought us closẹr to it. This was the detour we had to take since, 
as we saw it, there was no way of staying within the strict bounds of education 
if we were to consider the world of education; likewise, none of the problems 
it raises could be solved by discoursing on purely educational theory. 

Until very recently, however, this was not generally realized. Many edu- 


cationists tried to find answers emphasizing changes either in teacher-pupil 
ng of classes, Or again the school system, thereby 


relations or in the functioni l 1 | 
being caught up in a vision that disregarded the practice of education outside 
the universe of the school. It is now standard practice to state that schooling 

that schools have lost their sense of purpose. 


is in crisis, a nice way of saying 0 ; ir 
taking an increasingly political turn and even 


Reflection on education is now ii i 
those who recognize that school and education are not necessarily one and the 


same thing are puzzled by schooling and at a loss to discourse coherently on 
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education. They do not know how to handle this drifting mammoth ship, so 

stay at sea although they can see it is taking water and that they are aboard. 
For some, in spite of the perplexity and puzzlement, two observations may 

nonetheless be made: 

1. In industrialized countries, schools have the same historical background as 
industry, with their promises of equality and dreams of emancipation, al- 
though they are in fact mere apprenticeships for inequality and experiences 
of dependence; 

2. In Third World countries, the transplantation of this same model of school- 
ing into entirely different socio-cultural settings makes for a reproduction of 
its shortcomings and distortions, magnified and more absurd. 


It is useful to delve into these observations, since they sum up a number of 
points modern education has to deal with, being identified almost exclusively 
with schooling. A brief account of the situation of schools in industrial soci- 
eties and how it has been transplanted into the Third World makes is easier to 
map out the limits of the subject of education. This survey will also perhaps 


enable us to exorcise the ghost of the school which haunts all reflection on 
education, perhaps making such reflection easier. 


WESTERN EDUCATION OR THE LEARNING OF INEQUALITY AND DEPENDENCE 


It took a long struggle to break down the disparity between the elitist school, 
reserved for the heirs to those in positions of power, and the common school 
reserved for future workers. It took a fight for education to be made free and 
compulsory in a single system which had at last become a public utility available 
to all, and bound to offer equal chances to all classes of society, thereby further- 
ing the democratization of the whole of society. 

The only trouble is that this single, compulsory and free system of education 
with which most Western countries have equipped themselves is reliant on a 
system of distribution of labour that is not egalitarian, and a pattern of society 
that has more than one stream. The social and technical division of work was 
inevitably going to leave its imprint on schooling, since the system is there to 
serve society and must select specialists who educate, administer and invent 
new subjects, so require ever more specialized qualifications and separate out 
those who will be apt to work in factories, offices and shops, carrying out 
tedious and repetitive tasks ordered by others, so do not need any high quali- 
fications. 
| School reflects and strengthens the hierarchical ordering of society through 
its mechanisms of selection and exclusion: on the one hand it forms hyper- 
qualified specialists in universities and technical colleges — researchers, engineers, 
planners, professors and doctors — whose competence will be decisive for the 


future and progress of their fellow men; then on the other hand, for as long 
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as jobs needing unskilled or barely skilled labour exist, schools will also pro- 
duce drop-outs, or people who have failed examinations and are convinced of 
their inferiority, so see no alternative but to occupy the least interesting posts 
which are obviously the worst paid as well. The production of this drop-out 
supply by the school system therefore looks as important as its production of 
qualified graduates. 

This sorting operation is done on criteria belonging to the culture of the 
privileged community so inevitably biased in favour of children from this com- 
munity. It is a sufficiently documented fact that, while claiming to treat all 
students equally, taking into account their different origins and the handicaps 
of certain groups in relation to the dominant culture, school can only end up 
reproducing and consequently justifying the inequalities among pupils right 
from the outset of their school careers. By awarding diplomas to some and 
not to others, by persuading everyone of the fairness of the selection process, 
school gives social differences the aspect of normalcy. 

Whereas it should democratize society, it actually ends up being an alibi 
securing the persistence of social inequalities. If school dispenses learning in 
inequality, it also introduces pupils to dependence. 

Once again, the mounting specialization that can be seen in the division of 
labour will force through a fragmentation in the distribution of knowledge, 


making all general training useless, unprofitable and functionless. Pupils are 
pushed into a sort of pre-specialization at an increasingly early age in the name 
of so-called aptitudes, which takes them on their way into a set place and 
narrowly-defined skill which they will be able to sell on the labour market: 


for everything lying outside their particular area of skills, they will consume 


from others. 


ATION PROVIDED IN THE THIRD WORLD, 


THE EDUC 
OF CONTRADICTIONS 


OR THE EXPORTATION 
n to the Third World of this conception of education pe- 
ety, trapped in the school and the source of inequality 


The transplantatio 
ly clash with the needs, resources and cultural heritage 


culiar to inaustrial socii 
and dependence, can on 
of the peoples concerned. | 
The spontaneous and informal way in which practical knowledge is handed 
being systematically devalued 


down in African societies, for example, is now 
and replaced by a school system which is set up everywhere as a pyramid com- 
prising three watertight compartments. The first one, significantly named pri- 


mary education, has the sole function of priming pupils for the next stage, 
secondary education, which in turn is aimed solely at preparing them for the 
ultimate stage of higher education. 

It is common knowledge, however, that only a small percentage of pupils 
ever graduate from primary school, while only a handful make it as far as uni- 
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versity. In spite of this, primary and secondary schools do not provide self- 
contained units of education, but merely serve as antechambers to something 
else. Schools function as institutions apart, inward-looking and remote from 
community life, productive labour and the realities of the rural world. 

The outcome of this abstract and bookish type of education is negative 
on two counts. First, the great majority of pupils who diop out during primary 
schooling must go back to village life without having learnt anything really 
useful for the tasks and community life that awaits them. Their failure in school 
only gives them an intimate feeling of frustration and inferiority to that small 
minority whose better grades in theoretic and formal examinations carry them 
up to higher education. The selectivity of the education system and its elitist 
nature therefore make for the reproduction of a minority of privileged gradu- 
ates who look down on manual labour and have no idea of the realities of rural 
life. The reason is that, in secondary schools and universities, which are nearly 
always located in urban centres or in foreign countries, students only learn as 
though learning were some specialized, theoretical activity increasingly unre- 
lated to the mass of rural workers who, for their part, only work. 

Schools back up the idea that knowledge and know-how can only be im- 
parted by those who have acquired elaborate formal education — in other 
words qualified teachers — which detracts from the standing of on-the-job 


training through looking and doing, as traditionally practised by agricultural 


Societies, so that it is berated as primitive or unscientific. The rift between 


studying and working also means for developing countries that the cream of 
their youth is being channelled away from productive work to go through 
school careers that are tending to become steadily more protracted. 

All said, the present system of schooling merely ends up wasting precious 
Tesources and maintaining the marginalization of the rural masses. Through 
concentrating only on forming an elite imbued with the values of the moment 
and able to employ none but the instruments required for industrial production, 
this caricature of Western schools transplanted into the Third World actually 
contributes towards the perpetuation of social inequalities, in particular through 
rating manual labour lower than brain work, distorting the structure of society 
even more (primarily be setting urban life in front of tural life) and tightening 
the links making developing countries dependent on developed countries 


(through Setting such store on a system of science and technology that has no 
bearing on the realities and needs of the receiving country). 


ANOTHER FORM OF EDUCATION FOR ANOTHER FORM OF DEVELOPMENT, 
ANOTHER SOCIETY AND ANOTHER LIFE 


This brings us back to the 
education encounter in the 
cation? In the foregoing pa 
duces and is produced by sı 


initial question: which problems will the world of 
future? Put differently, what is the future of edu- 
ges we have been maintaining that education pro- 
ociety. It follows that, even though this may appear 
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hese Sap we must needs relate the two terms to each other: which education 
or which society? 
a a ee = pe we have also been voicing our opposition to the tech- 
g that the future should be conceived simply as an improved 
form of the present. This bans history, the alternative to a qualitative change, 
and proscribes the unforeseen too, replacing them by a futurology that is merely 
the projection of the present into the future on the same premises. No hiatus is 
possible, no room for the imagination or creativity aside from minor breaks with 
the trend within the limits of the existing framework. 

All the themes we have evoked, borne in the most varied social movements, 
are convergent in that they illustrate how technocratic reasoning, which claims 
a monopoly over modernity, innovation and the future outlook, has itself be- 
come obsolete and outmoded, standing in the way of the invention of new 
lifestyles and social structures. 

It is therefore tempting to concur with Moscovici in saying that, today, 
‘the combat is no longer being waged between ancient and modern. Progress 
is no longer the issue. The wood cannot be seen for the trees. The fight is now 
over the unique and the multiple; between a type of development that imitates 
and one that creates’. This is definitely the first break that must be made in 
looking for an alternative: that of replacing the unique by the multiple. 

The unique is by definition easy to pinpoint: it is the white man of Western 
industrial society, a hegemonic image, a model to imitate and a point of arrival 
in history. The multiple type is, on the other hand, fortunately impossible to 
sketch into a still picture. The alternatives made up by another mode of de- 
velopment and organization of the lives of individuals and communities have 


to be created, invented. 
If we refuse to be standard: 
establishment, we can but open ourselve 


in the process of emerging, an interming s e 
regional or ethnic and the universal, the manual and intellectual and the indus- 


trial and agrarian. The alternative or rather alternatives are being put together, 
tried out and experienced by a multitude of social movements which, by pro- 
claiming their difference or their oneness, appropriating the power to act and 
decide for themselves, are breaching programmed society’s specialization and 
hierarchic precepts. In short, the deep-running democratization of society, 
the rebuilding of the life of society and the reappropriation of the right to 


mould one’s one future are all both the means and the end of the self-same 


rocess. | 
ý Everything that can be said about the future bears the stamp of desire or 


as the future is not pre-destined (destiny is written as it hap- 
pens and not earlier) thinking about the future is in itself an action, a pro- 
posal. It is possible that the strength of those in power and our own weakness 
will lead to a greater hegemony of a technocracy ever more remote from its 


subjects. If this is so, OUT exercise will have been in vain. 


ized and centrally organized by an industrial 
s to an infinity of possibilities now 
ling of masculine and feminine, the 


wishes. However, 
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Our symposium called for change and put forward elements suggesting that 
the future will breed societies better suited to men and women, who will be 
able to enjoy real participation in making decisions rather than only electoral 
routine. It is on this assumption that we shall proceed. 

We shall try to draw our conclusions from facts already in the making. First 
and foremost, we should drop references to schools in our rationale on the 
future of education, since school, with its role of handing down knowledge and 
socialization, has already been overtaken by changes in culture — among which 
the pervasiveness of the mass media is only the most evident — that foreshadow 
its demise whatever happens. Assuming that the productivist and technocratic 
system of society persists, schools will in all likelihood be swamped by an arsenal 
of electronic gadgetry tending to make everything and everyone uniform. Even 
now the most advanced research on programmed education has established the 
chieving the purpose of making pupils 
correctly repeat what has been Programmed into them. Should the realization 


still become redundant and be replaced by new systems of training that have 
little to do with schools as we now know them. 


Alon he school, we are witnessing another devélopment 
which is very Promising for the future of education. Various social lobbies 
which are part and parcel of industrial Society, such as women’s liberation 
e À gain freedom Organizations in the Third World, have set 

up their own education systems, featuring places for producing new types of 
learning useful to a new type of society, together with appropriate new social 
values for a society being built anew. 
It is these dynamics between social struggle, educational environment and 
the reinvention of individual and collective life which, to our mind, must be 


the Pivot of all reflection on the future of education. It is, moreover, in the 
Third World that the first seeds of the 


will necessarily call for 
require the contexts in 
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assistance which consists of curing the consequences of a problem (ill health 

by calling in experts (doctors) and using foreign resources ‘skeen coasts a 
will never be able to overcome the actual causes of a problem. To break ae “ 
the vicious circle created by doing something about disease once it has an 
the only way is to pre-empt it. But this often requires a deep change in en- 
vironment and attitudes, which is impossible as long as the populations them- 
selves generally do not feel concerned and responsible. They must accordingly 
be mobilized to take charge of their health, which presupposes that they are 


given assistance in acquiring the knowledge and tools to do so. 
This task, in which all members of each community concerned must lend a 


hand on pain of failure, is eminently educational. It also provides us with an 
outstanding example of the movement whereby education rids itself of its 
specialized compartments and ceases to be the product of a formal system of 
schooling dispensed by professionals within the hallowed walls. It also makes 
for a despecialization of other fields, for instance health. This brief example 
illustrates how the barriers between specialized fields tend to fall as a com- 


munity takes over its own leadership. 
We would stress that this redefinition of the very nature of knowledge and 


the methods of producing it foreshadow the end of education as a specialized 
field of transmitting knowledge. 

The cloistered discourse of education disappears as such to melt into the 
life and activity of the community at large, which becomes the place where the 
former specialities and skills are pooled and redefined. 

Moreover, the traditional school cannot be the natural and privileged place 
s new type of collective knowledge, since it is constructed and 
tried out in the very process of the improvement of everyday life. Accordingly, 
priority must not be given to multiplying these artificial school structures which 
require subsequent correction if they are to come closer to community life, 
productive work and social activities. Instead, the terms of education must be 
restated to start out from these factors: community life, productive work and 
social activities. They must be in compliance with this life and activity which, 
taken as a whole, can turn into the permanent learning environment depicted 


by Patrick Rensburg: 
production units — factories and farms — 


‘In future, it is not schools that we must build but J ie 
of study, libraries and laboratories would be attached, in addition to a whole 
c community, and facilities for Icisure, sport and cultural de- 


for producing thi 


to which fields 
range of services organized in th 


velopment.’ 
ine of a pattern starting with the ousting of the 


To sum up, this is the outl 
State as centralizer and dispenser of services and working up to the setting-up 
of small-scale units where the involvement of the members of a community in 
mplementing the social project constitutes 


decision making, management and i 
education. In this may be seen the emergence of a multiplicity of types of edu- 


cation well suited to dissimilar societies — the answer of a plurality of worlds 
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to the standardizing system applied in industrialized countries for providing 
coe noting that, in the Third World, these experiments are offshoots 
of national freedom fights in which the assertion of distinctive identities has 
always been instrumental in shaping the future. We hold this aspect to benm 
portant if we now try to reflect on the future of education in the industrialize 
part of the world. | . | 
There are two key ideas governing these ‘poor people’s experiments’: the de 
centralization of the State making community projects feasible and the assertion 
of the right of identities to exist other than that of the white man of indus- 
trialized societies. To what extent do these key ideas run through industrialized 
societies themselves in a vague way not necessarily squared with what is happen- 
ing in the Third World? | 
Technocratic ideology is trying to convince populations that industrial 
society has become such a complex structure that only a chosen few can grasp 
all its ramifications, meaning that only a few can govern. We are living in an age 
of managers. Experiments in recasting society might be possible in the more 
‘simple’ societies of the Third World but would be inconceivable in advanced 
countries. There is some truth in this argument and it has to be admitted that 
the build-up of technological infrastructures in developed countries has made it 
difficult to find alternatives aimed at avoiding retrograde nostalgia. This hoard 
of technological wealth is an asset and a hindrance, Rethinking the relationships 
of populations with the infrastructures in which they are set is a fundamental 
challenge which is in itself a matter of education. It must be made a challenge 
for the whole of society and not only a handful of leaders — and it is in this 


that the importance of the social movements of which we spoke in our sym- 
posium can be perceived, 


In the same way as national stru 
profound changes in society becau 
thereby bringing about new edu 
Starting to sweep through industr 
which the recasting of society is t 
and promised, This is educational. 

But beyond whatever they may represent today, 
interest educationists for the future demands they ar 


striving for the rejection of scientific achievements w] 
the tools of society, 


they are by the com 
to the whole populat 
and management of 
central to the proje 
ization. This latter i 
Projects while at th 
develop, as in the 


ggles for freedom in the Third World wrought 
se they occurred within educational contexts, 
cational practices, so the social movements 
ialized society are set up in environments in 
hought out, put to the test in a certain sense, 


social movements should 
e raising: none of them is 
hich have been turned into 
but all evaluate them on how accessible and controllable 
munity and on how far their advantages may be spread 
ion. It is then the matter of democratizing the choosing 
the benefits provided by these tools of society which is 
ct of change and closely linked to the idea of decentral- 
dea is the very prerequisite for reassuming control of social 
© same time letting a number of social identities unfold and 
experiments in self-centred development. On the basis of 
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decentralization and reassumpti i i 
t ption of identity it i i 
i a new form of education. bise sh. |. 
mall-scale units open the ibili 
; possibility of a con i 
manent learning environment type, itself a Senaton. a HA e per- 
inherent drawbacks: specialization, hierarchical structure unif oe pt gto 
tendency for it to be used as a conveyor belt for passi al rm à ei itke 
of societe. passing along a single concept 
The years ahead will require educationi 
€ tionists to pa eci: i 
ope of these social movements within aa EEEE iar pe 
= pattern of society they propose, which already augurs the need fogs i 
jelds of knowledge, new relationships with knowledge, and new du ear 
communication between adults and children and among adults pr dl 
cme the future present us with a multiplicity of societies in which differ. 
a i eer oe assigned to groups, sexes and areas, we shall obviously have to 
ind a multiplicity of types of education in keeping with the li 
find ife x 
jectives of each of them. : oh 
If, as we have seen, education tends to become decentralized so as to inte- 
grate better with community practices, if it enters the life of society as a daily 
need, if it spreads out from the confines of the school to be a factor of com- 
munity reinvention, then we shall no longer have to talk of the world of edu- 
cation but of education in and through the world, education in and through 


life. 
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